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Adelbert S. Hay, Consul at Pretoria. 











Lord Kitchener of Khartum. 
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| way, was bestowed by colonial Governor Belcher 


New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover page this week presents portraits 
of four men who are likely, for some time to 
come, to figure prominently in the press dis- 
patches from South Africa. 

With the exception of Mr. Hay, son of our | 
Secretary of State, these men have already won 
distinction. As United States consul at Pretoria, 
in charge of both American and British interests, | 
Mr. Hay will-have an opportunity worthy of all | 
his powers. 

Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, who was born 
in India in 1832, the son of a soldier and a 
soldier’s daughter, entered the service at the age | 
of nineteen. He began to be favorably known 
in the trying times of the Mutiny, and his career | 
since that early day has been uniformly success- | 
ful. Companion readers who can procure his | 
book, “Forty-One Years in India,”—a work as | 
modest in tone and as fascinating in style and 
substance as General Grant’s “Memoirs,”—will | 
readily recognize therein the fine qualities of 
mind and heart that have made Lord Roberts | 
the idol of the British army. 

Another famous officer accompanies Lord | 
Roberts as chief of staff, Maj.-Gen. Lord Kitch- | 
ener, who since 1890 had been at the head of the 
Egyptian army. The “sirdar’’ (chief), who will 
be fifty this year, has served a long and brilliant 
apprenticeship in the school of the soldier. 

The fourth portrait shows the rugged face of 
Pieter Jans Joubert, commandant-general of the 
army of the South African Republic, and vice- 
president of the republic as well. The history 
of the war to this date proves that General 


Joubert is an accomplished strategist, a brave | neck, and find there 


and resourceful leader of devoted men, and that 
the British commanders will earn all the laurels 
they may gain by overcoming him. 

Florists and horticulturists who aim at 
leadership must be prepared to spend a good deal 
of money. The Hartford Courant prints some 
pictures of Japanese chestnuts, the fruit of 
grafted cuttings from three imported trees, and 


incidentally adds that the three trees cost two 


thousand dollars. 


“There are more things” in the Maine 
woods than are dreamt of in the philosophy of 
any one who has not summered and wintered 
there. For instance, a prominent citizen of 
Washington County, visiting a certain logging- 
swamp one day in January, encountered “a 
snow-white moose.”” The moose ran away. AS 
for the man— we hasten to remind the reader 
that Maine is a prohibition state, and to add that 
the citizen in question has been a teetotaler from 
his youth up. wir as 

A brass-headed tack, carelessly held in 
the mouth of a Cromwell, Connecticut, man, 
slipped into his throat and stuck there. For a 
week, declining to go up or down, it remained 
just out of reach of the doctors. Then one night 
there was a fire in town, and the tack-swallower 
forgot that he was in a dangerous condition, and 
plunged into the thickest of the fray. It is likely 
that he yelled a good deal; at any rate, excite- 
ment and exertion caused the tack to retreat to 
his stomach, whence it could be more easily 
dislodged. And yet the Cromwell man would 
probably be the last person to advise invalids 
that, when surgeons fail, the thing to do is to join 
a hook-and-ladder company. 

Buffalo survive in Massachusetts, if 
not in the Rockies. There are nine cows, four 
bulls and two calves at Mr. William ©. Whit- 
ney’s ten-thousand-acre estate on October Moun- 
tain,—which is in the town of Washington,—and 
the disposition of the oldest bull seems to indicate 
that these buffalo will live a great deal longer 
than any one who tries to meddle with them. 
Perhaps the fact that the bull cost Mr. Whitney 
something like ten thousand dollars warrants the 
animal in standing on his dignity. Somehow, 
though, it dispels the romance that attaches to 
the thought of buffalo to learn that in the winter 
the Whitney herd eat hay and grain, like any 
common cattle. 

Other guests from the Rockies are making 
themselves at home on this great game-preserve. 
Twenty-three elk were born there within a year, 
so that the herd now numbers fifty-nine. Unfor- 
tunately the black-tailed deer got homesick, and 
every one has died or disappeared. Possibly 
they were afraid that in time they might degen- 
erate into roosting-places for game-birds—for the 
imported quail and pheasants and the native 
partridges and woodcock are, it is said, increasing 
at an enormous rate. Thus the preponderance 
of evidence goes to show that Mr. Whitney is a 
very good landlord. 


Good Indians, according to the familiar 
epigram, are necessarily dead Indians; but in the 
history of Massachusetts figure many aborigines 
who were good while living. A monument to 
some of these has recently been erected in the 





| ever occurred. 


| The reply astonished two Scotch 
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cemetery at Stockbridge, Massachusetts, where 
many Indians who were connected with the old 
Congregational Church and with town affairs 
are buried. 

Captain Konkapot— whose commission, by the 


—was the chief of this Stockbridge tribe. It was 
his desire to be instructed in Christianity which 
led to the establishment of the famous Indian 
mission, and he and his family were members 


of the church organized by John Sergeant, the putes 


missionary. Fifty-two Indians united with the 
church between the years 1734 and 1789. When 
the first sacramental supper was celebrated in 
Stockbridge, June 4, 1738, Indians and white 
people partook of the communion together, this 
being, it is believed, the first time such an event 


The Stockbridge Indians appear to have been 
| industrious, temperate, frugal, faithful to their 
| church connection, good neighbors. Consequently 
they deserved a monument. And so did the 
white people of that region, who treated them 
as‘if they were human beings, instead of 
taking it for granted that they were murderous 


outcasts. 
2 o 


In the Forest. 


An Englishman, writing in Macmillan’s, 
says that, once known, the charm of the jungle 
is never to be forgotten. Its voice rings in the 

ears, calling, calling, and giving you no peace 
| until you rise and obey. Yet, after naming some 
| of the seductions of a Malay forest, its beauty 
and quiet, he goes on to describe some of the 
annoyances by which the traveller is beset. 

In the dark shade of the jungle, the air, heavy 
with ee ey is close as that of a hot. 


e, and calls your attention 
with the persistence of an importunate child. A 
trailing creeper seizes you by the ankle, and you 
= angrily and violently in your efforts to win 
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Seeking the Type. 
Does the typical Brother Jonathan exist, or 





are the lank figure and shrewd face a composite 
of pictures painted by many imaginations? Our | 
English visitors are constantly seeking the type, | 
and are generally surprised that they do not find | 
it. ‘Two Scotch members of Parliament carried | 
on their investigations with especial care, and | 
one of them has left an amusing record of the 
og of their efforts. 


travelling companion, says he, Colonel | | 

Holes M.P. for Paisley, was surprised that | 
we never saw a ty i? American ; typical, that | 
is, in the sense of the John Bull of English cari- | 
cature and of Brother Jonathan in the American | 
illustrated papers. 

At Chicago, however, my Scotch friend found | 
his typical ay outside the hotel 
He was § k, lantern-jawed; he wore a 
straw 5 tag ri a semicircle of ‘tobacco-juice | 

I was immediatel [ fetched to inspect this true | 
type. wae asked, with some curiosit —_ many | 
generations of his ancestors had lived in America, | 
and in what Western state he oe born. 

“Hoot, mon, I’m no American. I cam frae | 
Paisley laist year.” 

After this ex 
search after the 


rience we discontinued our | 
merican type. 
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His Parting Shot. 


A belated pedestrian, who was making his way 
home in one of the large cities at an hour consid- 
erably after midnight, was “held up” at the 
corner of a dark alley by two burly footpads. 


He resisted with all his might, but to no Jy 
He was soon overpowered and robbed of all 

rtable wealth, consisting of about five Sollnrs 
in money and a ‘secret socie 

“Now, sir,” said one of 
when the work of jation was compl 
stay where you are till we’re out of sight. If you 
run awa’ $e try to mie an alarm inside of five 
minutes, I’l] put a bullet you!’ 

victim waited till the robbers were Hy he 

seventy-five yards away, and then called after 


“Tf you had done this last night, you infernal 
scoundrels,’’ he shouted, “you would have got 
two hundred dollars !”” 


e two men, sternly, 





COMPANION. 
Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the nee. will be pleased 
to send to any one ti it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University in New England. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. fosuicat 


Scientitic ; Jota Scientific ; on, Mechanteal, 
Electrical’ ; Chemical; Agrieultu 
Medical ; Senin Law 

University fees, rooms ‘and 
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Red Cross Coffee 
is the only Coffee 
that is Sterilized. 


Send for a trial 
package FREE. 


It is a real coffee, not a substitute, 
but it is different from any other 
coffee because it is sterilized. Yes, 
this makes it an ideal health coffee. 
No danger of any disease brought 
into your family from Sterilized Red 
Cross Coffee. 

Your grocer can get it for you if 
he hasn’t it (35c. per Ib.). Perhaps 
you may have to insist. ‘Try our sam- 
ple can, free by mail. Write to-day. 


Cc. A. CROSS & COMPANY, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Rubber Heels 


are sold on most new shoes 
this spring. You can thus 
get new shoes with up-to-date 
heels on them. 


New Arnold 
Rubber Heels 


are also sold by most cobblers 
and shoe-dealers; if not you 
can order of us. The price 

by mail is 35c. Send us the 
outline of your heel, please. 


New Arnold 
Rubber Heels 


are whole heels, not mere 

rubber lifts. They are 

made of the best rubber 

and have no large nail- 

holes to catch the dirt. 

If you are nervous you 

had better wear a pair. 

They are as good as a va- 

cation for nervous people. 

C. 8S. PIERCE, Sole Manufr., BROCKTON. 
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BOScio. STAMMERERS' a'istihont Seoposton. 
Powder Point School, puxsuxy, Mass. 


Individual teaching. Send for pe ses Sealer. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Carl Faelten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture-Lessons and 
Recitals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. 

Full particulars on @; cation. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Comer’s Commercial College, 


OLDEST, best equipped, most successful 
day and evenin: sessions ; bookkeeping, short 
hand, penmanship and a general fittin for 
business ; individual instruction; pupils aided to 
employment ; our record of 59 years and 32,900 
pupils speaks for itself; send for new prospectus. 

666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 














Tufts College 
re ‘Medford Mass 


The Campus is ona hilltop, over- |} 
looking Boston Harbor and the City | } 
of Boston with its beautiful suburbs. 

It is both healthful and delightful. 


DEPARTMENTS : 


The College of Letters. 
Degrees A. B., Ph. B., and for 
courses in Biology, Chemistry or 
General Science, and in Civil, 
Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 
neering, the Degree S. B. 

The Divinity School. 
Degree D. B. 

The Medical School. 
Located in Boston. 

M. D. 

The Dental School. 

(Formerly the Boston Dental College.) 
Located in Boston. Degree 
D. M.D. 

The Bromfield-Pearson 

School. 
A technical school for the En- 
gineering Courses, and offering 
special two years’ courses. 

The Graduate Dept. 
Degrees: Ph. D., A. M., M.S., 
C. E., E. E. 

Summer Schools. 

In Chemistry and Biology, in which 
credit is given toward Degrees. 


Degree 


e 


Men and Women are ad- 
mitted on equal termsto all 
departments of theCollege. 








For Catalogue address, 
H. G. CHASE, Sec’y, Tufts College, Mass. 























they have 


For Sixty-One Years 


SEND FOR IT. 





(Opposite Hollis Street.) 


Superintendent Working Boys’ Home, says: 


‘‘T have purchased eight McPHaIL Pianos 
in the last fifteen years, and in every case 


Made on Honor—Sold on Merit. 
Our Handsome Mlustrated Catalogue, FREE. 


A. M. McPhail Piano Co., 


784 Washington Street, BOSTON, MASS, 


given entire satisfaction. For 
durability and 
quality of tone, 
they are unex- 
celled.’’ 




















LINIMENT 





A GOOD THING—RUB IT IN. 
‘Vina mee Cures Hoarseness 


TRIAL BOTTLE FREE for 4 cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 


MINARD LINIMENT MFG. CO., Boston. 


Large Bottles, 25c. Six times the size, $1. 
YOUR DRUGGIST SELLS IT. 
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overlooked Mary Bell Browne. “Which 

saves me,’’ as she used to say to the girls 
at Miss Singleterry’s school, “the trouble of 
being homesick.” 

Mary Bell was not able to remember the time 
when she was anything but an orphan. Her 
life had been spent in various places; now she 
was put on a farm for her health; now sent 
to the city for her manners. It was a very 
large family, that of the Indiana Brownes. All 
of them were well-to-do, and proud of the fact. 
All were hospitable and believed in the obli- 
gations entailed by relationship. The little 
orphan was welcome under ha.f a dozen roofs. 
But in no place did she stay long enough to 
learn to speak the word “home.” 

It was generally agreed that “poor Quinton’s 
girl’ was to have advantages, and although this 
did not, with the Brownes, signify any pro- 
found degree of scholarship, it meant that she 
should be prettily educated. And so she was 
at Miss Singleterry’s. 

In appearance Mary Bell was tall, lithe, 
graceful, impulsive, and possessed of a sudden, 
illuminating smile. Her face was oval, and 
her eyes were a soft, dark gray, and humorous 
in their expression. 

And she was marked by one physical pecul- 
iarity which made all who looked upon her 
remember her over and above other human 
creatures. This was an abundance of the 
most obvious golden hair, contrasting itself 
with heavy, dark brows and lashes. 

Now it chanced when Mary Bell was gradu- 
ated from school in the month of roses, and at 
the age of sixteen, that she was invited by 
her Uncle Fresham and his wife, who attended 
the graduation exercises and were much grati- 
fied at the deportment and beauty of their 
niece, to go with them to Alaska. The journey 
lengthened itself as journeys will, and the 
Browne party not only visited Sitka, but the 
City of Mexico. They arrived at Indianapolis, 
their home, just before the Christmas holidays. 
Uncle Fresham Browne, who had not been out 
from behind the counter of his thriving dry- 
goods shop before for twenty-five years, felt 
unsettled by his adventure into the world, and 
decided to take his wife and his daughter 
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transparent effort to turn the conversation. 
“Tt cannot be possible that she is more 
interesting than the Brownes I already 
know.” 

“Interesting !’’ ejaculated his stepmother. 
“Eccentric, David, to the last degree. 
When she was a young girl she preferred 
a horse or a cow to a new dress. And 

















‘*MARY BELL AROSE AND STOOD STRAIGHT AND FAIR ON THE LANDING.”’ 


Bertha to Europe for a prolonged holiday. | Bell Marie,”’ said David, so earnestly that | speaking of dresses, did you never hear about 


Since “poor Quinton’s” death at Rome when 
Mary Bell was a baby, the entire family had 
looked upon Europe with some suspicion. The 
determination of Fresham to give the Old | 
World another chance was therefore looked | 
upon something in the light of an overture, | 
and to celebrate the event, all the blood and | 
kin of the Brownes were bidden to the capa- | 
cious mansion of the Sinclairs for Costes | 
week, 

Mrs. Sinclair was Sally Browne before she 
married a rich jeweler of Indianapolis and set 
up a house with twenty-four rooms—and an 
attic. Of all the prosperous Brownes, she was, 
perhaps, the most prosperous, and it gave her 
the greatest pleasure imaginable to gather all 
of her relatives under her imposing roof. 

Mr. Sinclair was a widower when he married 
her, and he had one son, David, about twenty 
years of age. These three endeavored to 
occupy the twenty-four rooms and the attic; 
but there were several rooms to spare. Mary 
Bell was invited to occupy one of these for 
good and all. 

“You're to think of this quite as your own 
home, if you will, Mary Bell,” her Aunt Sally 
said. “Tt will add to our happiness to have | 
you here. Mr. Sinclair urges you to come as | 
heartily as I do.” 

_ A house isn’t much of a house to my think- 
ing, without a girl in it,” said Mr. Sinclair, in | 
vociferous corroboration of his wife’s remark. | 
“Of course I want you to stay. And so does 
David! Don’t you, David ?” } 
__ David flushed, but frankly declared he would 
just like to see her try to go anywhere else.” 

‘You are all as good and sweet as you can 
be!” cried Mary Bell. “No girl was ever so 
blessed as I with unselfish friends. Just think 
how Uncle Fresham —” | 

“Oh, I don’t think I’d trouble about the | 
unselfishness involved. Eh, David ?” 


Mary Bell was relieved when her aunt con- 
tinued in quite a businesslike tone of voice : 
“Tt has been decided among the relatives, 
Mary Bell, that as you will have a good 
opportunity this week to see all of us, you are 
to decide once and for all, where you want to 
live and with whom. We agree in thinking 
that your life has been too haphazard. In our 
opinion, it will be best for you to settle down 
now, and learn to call some place home. You 
are welcome at all of our houses, as you know, 


|and each and every one has sent in a loving 


invitation to you. But in looking over the 
matter, I think you will see that Aunt Elizabeth 
has her hands too full; Uncle Fresham is going 
away; Cousin Lydia is deafer than ever, and 
admits that it makes her nervous to have young 
people around. That leaves Uncle Macy’s, up 


| at Chicago, where, of course, you would know 


the very nicest people and have a great many 


| advantages; and Aunt Henrietta’s at Lafay- 


ette, where you would be sure to be contented 


and happy, for her home is as sweet a one as | 


I ever knew; and our house. Now turn the 
matter over in your mind, my child, and make 
your own decision.” 

“You have neglected to mention the invita- 
tion sent by Miss Frances Browne, my dear,” 
said Mr. Sinclair to his wife, mischievously. 

“Yes, Aunt Frank actually sent in another 
application for you,’’ laughed Mrs. Sinclair. 
“She has done it periodically ever since you 
were born. I don’t think I took her into the 
family council concerning you, but she got 
wind of it someway, and said she was entitled 


| to consideration as well as the rest.” 


‘Entitled to consideration!” cried the young 
girl. “Why, any one would think I was con- 
ferring a favor by consenting to live with her!” 

“Ridiculous view to take, isn’t it, David ?”’ 
said Mr. Sinclair, in mocking accents. 

“What is it about Aunt Frank, as you call 


Aunt Frank’s historic purple satin ?”’ 

“No. A historic gown in our family, Aunt 
Sally? Tell us!” 

“Well, Aunt Frank, at the age of twenty- 
eight, was about to be married, and to that end 
she bought a purple satin. Not that it would 
have been becoming, but Aunt Frank said she 
had always been partial to the expression, 
‘purple and fine linen.’ She intended to take 
it to a dressmaker in a town twelve miles 
distant from her farm. She had not been on 
that road before for two or three years, and the 
man she was to marry had bought in there, 
and Aunt Frank had to ride by his place. 
She drove along by her lover’s fence and 
scrutinized his farming, and before she had 
come to the end of his domain, she turned 
her horse’s head and drove back again. ‘His 
potatoes,’ she told me, ‘would have broken 
your heart, Sally. And as for his corn, it 
wasn’t even dropped with a marker. It would 
have driven me crazy to live near it. Sol 
ended it that evening. It’s a pity about that 
purple satin, isn’t it? I shall never want it 
now.’ That was Aunt Frank’s only lament 
over her lost love.” 

“She seems to be a woman of true philoso- 
phy,” said Mr. Sinclair, teasingly. “I should 
like to know her.”’ 

He had an opportunity that evening, for 
while they sat at dinner a telegram came, 
saying : 

I arrive to-night. 
afraid of cabmen. 

Amid much laughter it was agreed that 
Mary Bell and David should drive down in 
the surrey to meet her. 

“Uncle Fresham was saying,’’ said David, as 
they sped toward the station, “‘while you were 
up getting on your hat, that Frances Browne 
was one of the best judges of stock in Indiana, 
and that she had a number of activities, such 


Be sure to meet me. I am 
Frances Browne. 


“I think we are very selfish, sir, in wanting | her?” David asked his stepmother, with a.as running a country store and editing a| 
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poultry journal. I heard you saying the other 
day that you would like to write for publica- 
tion. Maybe if you asked Aunt Frank, she’d 
let you contribute to her chicken magazine.” 

“T’ll do it—when I go to live with Aunt 
Frank !” 

“Tf I thought you were going to live any- 
where else except at our house, after I have 
bought all those new books to read with you 
this winter, and ordered that toboggan, I’d 
cease to believe in the eternal principles of 
justice. Seriously, Bell Marie, you must not 
think of going anywhere else. I heard father 
say he’d give you a coming-out party that he 
would be willing to have stand as an example 
of how he could entertain. And everything 
from turret to donjon keep is yours, princess, 
if you will but come.” 

The girl pouted her red lips playfully. 

““And you want me to give up all the pleas- 
ures I might have at Chicago with Uncle Macy 
and Aunt Janet—the music and the books and 
pictures —”’ 

“We'll buy any books you want. You could 
run up to Chicago when you wanted, for the 
picture exhibits and the mu—”’ 

“Oh, you absurd boy! How very, very 
ridiculous boys are!’’ David looked so bewil- 
dered at this that she would have apologized if, 
at that moment, the train had not pulled in at 
the station. By hastening, David and Mary 
Bell were able to place themselves near the 
great iron gates as the throng from the train 
vane pouring out. Conspicuous among this 
hurrying crowd was a tall, thin woman in a 
short skirt, carrying a hand-bag of the smallest 
imaginable size. 

“That’s Aunt Frank! Don’t you think she 
looks like me, David ?’’ whispered Mary Bell, 
saucily. Before David could answer she had 
run forward and stopped the headlong woman, 
something as one stops a runaway horse. 

“If you come out this way, Aunt Frank,” 
Mary Bell said, quite gravely, “you will avoid 
the cabmen. David! Come here! David 
Sinclair, Aunt Frank. He drove me down, 
but he’s not a cabman, though he looks a little 
like it.’ The old lady glanced sharply at the 
tall, singular-looking girl with her vivacious 
face, her obtrusive golden hair and her dark, 
heavy brows. 

“T am used to being made fun of,” she said, 
calmly. “It’s one of my luxuries, young 
people, to be afraid of cabmen. I have very 
few luxuries, so you needn’t grudge it to me. 
I’m not afraid of an unbroken steer, or of a 
colt. Here are my checks. Thank you, David. 
I brought down one trunk of eggs and butter. 
I knew Sally Sinclair couldn’t have too many 
things in the house with all the company she 
was going to have. My clothes and presents 
are in the other. I had my purple satin made 
up!” She didn’t seem to doubt for a moment 
that the young people knew all about the 
purple satin, and they were rejoiced that they 
were able to exclaim : 

“Oh, did you really! How interesting!” 
and Mary Bell ejaculated as they quitted the 
station : “Only fancy, David, the purple satin!” 

Aunt Frank looked pleased, and continued 
with the same aspect at breakfast. By noon 
the house was swarming like a beehive, and 
every one was full of mystery and activity till 
nightfall, when the huge Christmas tree was 
lighted in the circular hall, a tree so aspiring 
that it was necessary to go to the second story 
of the rotunda to secure the fruit from its 
topmost branches. 

The week was a gay one. There were sleigh- 
ing parties and family dances, dinner parties 
and candy-pulls, charades and theatricals, and 
basket ball and bicycle races in the attic. 
Through it all Aunt Frank kept a watchful 
eye upon Mary Bell, as the others saw with 
amusement. But Mary Bell was not so much 
amused as the others. She was deeply curious 
to know why this peculiar woman should attach 
importance to her, a mere girl, a penniless 
orphan, a foolish, lighthearted child as she 
knew herself to be. 

There was something pathetic and appeal- 
ing about Aunt Frank, and Mary Bell felt to 
the recesses of her soul that she was to be 
made conscious of these qualities as no one else 
in the world had ever been. Nor was she 
wrong. One evening, as she was hastening 
along the upper hall from her room, where she 
had been to search for a forgotten fan, Aunt 
Frank came out of the shadow on the landing 
of the stairs and drew her down on the 
window-seat. 

“This is New Year’s eve,” she said, in a 
constrained voice, “and to-morrow my visit 
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ends—the first visit I have made anybody for 
eighteen years. It’s only just and fair, Mary 
Bell, that I should know what your decision is, 
and whether or not you are going home with 
me.” 

Now to tell the truth, the passionate desire of 
Aunt Frank for this consummation had been 
beating against Mary Bell’s soul all the week, 
as waves persistently beat upon the shore. And 


now she tapped the toe of her little bronze slipper | 


on the polished floor and stammered as she 
answered, and could not make herself coherent. 
“Then you’re not going!” said Aunt Frank, 
with conviction. She stretched her long, work- 
worn hands out before her and stared at them 
with an absent-minded expression. “It wasn’t 
reasonable to expect it. 
thing, teething and all that, I wanted to take you 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


What's that, Uncle Macy? We're to lead the 
reel ? 
| musie, or the clock will strike!” So up and 


gallop about the hall. “Listen, dear people. 


“Kiss me, Aunt Frank!” cried Mary Bell; as 
Aunt Frank and I? Quick, then, the | she led that lady to her seat after a breathless 


| down and in and out, balancing, chasséing, I’m going home with Aunt Frank! But she 
whirling, bowing, went the two, the voluminous | keeps no ogre’s castle. Do you, Aunt Frank? 
| purple satin skirts and the diaphanous white | I shall not be shut from sight of mortal man.’ 

‘ones all in a pretty confusion, the adorable| “No indeed, my dear. Far from it.” Aunt 
golden head and the prim gray one close together. | Frank held out her hand to David, as if she 


When you were a little | 


And in the midst of it the clock struck twelve. 
There is something awful about the passage 

of time, if one stops to think. So the dancers 

| would not stop, but whirled along as fast as time 


itself, and the music beat down the regrets and | 
the sad old memories that were lying in ambush | 


for them, and heartened up hope and fresh 
resolves and kindly thoughts to take the open 
road with them for the New Year. 


and see you through your second summer, but no | 


one would hear of it. 
enough to go to scheol, I asked for you again. I 
offered to hire a preceptress for you—any one the 
relatives would recommend. But they put me 
off. I know what they thought well enough. 
They agreed that a grim, businesslike house like 
mine was no place for a child. Then I built an 
office on and kept all my business to that one 
room, and fitted up a parlor with a velvet carpet 
and a piano and all the children’s books 1 ever 
heard of, and fixed a bedroom for you off of it, 
and invited the girls down to see it. I thought 
they might consider it a fit place for you then. 
But they said no. So I consoled myself the best 
I could. I adopted a little boy out of the poor- 
house. But he had the seeds of consumption in 
him and died the second year I had him. I 
heard of a boy who had run away from his 
father because he was beaten, and I went out one 
bitter November day—the first snow of the sea- 
son was falling—and got him out of the cave 
where he had hidden, and took him home and 
clothed and comforted him, and taught him how 


| 
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Then when you got old | 


| intended this remark to convey some especial 
| intelligence to him, and he, bewildered, took it, 
keeping his eyes fastened on Mary Bell’s glowing 
and beautiful face. 

Mary Bell made a funny little courtesy. 

“Thank you all, kind friends, for your goodness 
to a poor orphan child,” she said in affectionate 
mockery. “Aunt Frank, the New Year and 
| your new daughter are at your service.” 


he Great Wood. es 





OUSING time,” in northern New Eng- 
land, is that final week of autumn 
when the farmers do the last of the 


| fall’s work, get the sheep and young cattle home 
| to the barn, put the root crops in the cellar, bank 
| up the house and make everything snug for the 


long, bitterly cold winter. 
It chanced that housing time brought the 


| desired pretext for another excursion into the 


Great Woods ; Mr. Sylvester’s long-lost ‘‘yellins’’ 
had been heard from. Hannibal Needham, who 
had been hunting partridges on the last day of 


to live like a civilized creature. He became too | October, reported that he had seen two of the 


civilized and stole thirty dollars from the office vagrant young cattle at the old slave; 


| “sparked” and the other was brock-faced. 


drawer and made off with it. 

“Then I took a neighbor’s daughter in, to go 
to school and act as my companion, and she ran 
away with my hired man. 
So I took to animals. I 
got dogs and I liked them 
better. They did not lie 
or steal or run away, or 
talk about me behind my 
* back, or meet me coldly. 
But still, I was not satis- 
fied. I wanted to see 
you, and I came up here 
for that purpose and no 
other. -I like you even 
better than I thought I 
should. In other words, 
you have justified the 
feeling I have had for 
you all these years. And 
to tell the truth, I am 
much too fond of you to 
take you anywhere that 
you do not want to go. 
And I can see by your 
confusion, that you do 
not want to go with me.” 

Mary Bell arose and 
stood straight and fair on 
the landing, and peered 
down at the dancers 
whirling about the draw- 
ing-room. She could see 
David waiting for her by 
the door— David, who 
had planned such pleas- 
ant things for her that ‘ 
winter! David, in whose 


“DOCTOR DIGGEO ISSUED FORTH.” 


farm. 
He recognized them at first sight, for was 
Two springs previously our neighbor Sylvester 
; had turned out three 

yearling heifers, two odd 
steers, and an undersized 
two-year-old colt, for the 
summer, in his back 
pasture on the border of 
the woods. The young 

’ cattle stayed peaceably in 
the pasture throughout 
the warm season, and 
were seen weekly by one 
or the other of the two 
Llewellyns, who went to 
give them salt; but in 
October, just before hous- 
ing time, the cattle disap- 
peared, and a gap was 
found in the fence; they 
had taken to the woods. 
The next morning, after 
hearing the Needham 
boy’s story, Sylvester sent 
off the two Llewellyns to 
the old slave’s farm, to 
see if the runaways were 
there. The Lilewellyns 
came around to get some 
of the neighboring boys 
to go with them, and 
seven of us altogether, 
including Willis Murch, 
Halstead and Shaddy 
Frost, started. The dis- 
tance was not far from 
five miles, but by this 


company she talked better and was more pleased | time we knew the way well. The leaves had 


to be alive than in the company of any living 
creature! Then she looked at Aunt Frank, 
sitting, angular and dejected, on the window- 
seat. The shadows of age rested beneath her 
eyes. Her brow was seamed with narrow 
thoughts — thoughts about work and money- 
making and mean neighbors and shirking help. 
Her face was grim and stern and would have 
been altogether forbidding but for the look of 
intelligence and the lurking spirit of humor 
which, however flogged to its hiding-place, would 
reassert itself, and peep forth from the snapping 
black eyes. 

A sense of her own youth swept over Mary 
Bell. She was conscious of hidden springs of 
love within her, of strength and joy, and elate 
and generous with this sweet feeling of the 
power to bestow, she cried in her clear, penetrating 
voice ; 

“Dear Aunt Frank, you are quite mistaken! 
I do want to go with you! I want to go where I 
am needed. I want a real place in the world— 
not a make-believe one. My mind is quite made 
up, Aunt Frank—and it’s so seldom that it is 
subjected to such an exertion, that you must 
excuse me if—if—I talk a—little queerly!’’ Her 
voice broke and the tears would have started had 
she not chanced, at that moment, to look at 
Aunt Frank’s face. It was transfigured. 

They were calling for the Virginia reel down 
below, for it was almost at the stroke of twelve, 
and they meant to speed the old year merrily. 

“Come, come, Aunt Frank,” cried Mary Bell, 
seizing her by the hand, and dragging her after 
her as she tripped down the stairs. “You must 
be my partner. No, not this time, David. 


fallen; the forest was clear and open to view, 
and the swamps were frozen. 

In the course of two hours we came to the 
lower border of the old clearing and stood there 
for some time to look about and listen, but we 
learned nothing of the cattle. Two Canada jays 
were squalling near the larger of the old log huts ; 
and presently, as we stood there, a man came out 
of it and went down to the stream, apparently to 
get water, for he carried some kind of dish. 

“Say!” Willis whispered. “Isn’t that the 
crooked old Canuck that was with the two that 
robbed us ?” 

“Yes, siree, it is!’ cried Shaddy. 
he’s got my gun ?’’ 

“Maybe the others are there!’’ said Willis, 
excitedly. 

The bent man went back indoors, and then we 


“Suppose 


| watched for some time, but no one came out. 


| “I can ereep up back of the shanty,’’ said 
Willis, at length. “If they are all there, I can 
hear them talking. You stay here and keep still.” 

Crawling on the ground among the hazel 
clumps, he approached stealthily. For some 


him draw nearer and wait a moment, and then 
come back. “He’s allalone. I peeped in. He 
is kindling a fire and getting his breakfast,” said 
Willis. ‘He hasn’t any gun, and he doesn’t 
look very smart. 1 believe we could handle him.” 

“He might knife us,’”’ said Hals. “But we can 
creep up and shut him in. That door opens out!’’ 





“That’s what we’ll do!’ cried Shaddy. ‘‘And 
| we will make him give up my gun, or we will 
| raise a crew and carry him off to jail!” 

In much excitement we crept through the 
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hazel clumps, and on coming near the hut, made 
a sudden rush for the door, which we slammed 
shut and held fast. 

“‘Who’s there ?’’ said a croaky, cracked voice. 

“We will let you know who’s here!’ shouted 
Shaddy. ‘You old thief! Give me back my 
gun 1”? 

“TI haven’t got anybody’s gun!’ grumbled the 
croaky voice. “You boys go away from there!’ 

“Oh, you can’t fool us!” cried Willis. “We 
know you. You’re going to jail pretty soon, you 
old peely-garlic!’’ 

Thereupon our prisoner made a vigorous effort 
to get out; he pushed hard at the door, and then 
battered it. We could hear him grumbling all 
the while, “You boys! You boys! Go ’way! 
Go ’way! Go ’way or I’ll pizen ye!’’ 

“Who’s afraid of your old ‘pizen’?” cried 
Willis. “You had better keep still !’’ 

One of the Llewellyns brought a piece of a log, 
which we set as a prop against the door. Other 
props were added. Through chinks between the 
logs of the walls, we saw the supposed Canuck 
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vagrant cattle. Some of the older boys partici. 
pated in the hunt, and what they said filled us 
with envy. A fruitless attempt had been made 
to surround the cattle and drive them hoe. 
The nimble creatures fled away, and easily out. 
stripped both men and dogs. They were sai to 
have run ten miles without stopping. 

Two days later a yard was constructed, with a 
high fence of trees and brush, and an effort was 
made to lure the cattle into it by breaking up 
three bushels of corn-ears and strewing the bits 
along a trail from the yard to one of the be:ver 
meadows which the cattle were found to visit, 
The animals picked up a part of the corn, but 
| gave the yard a wide berth. They seemei to 

have grown cunning as well as wild. 

Nothing further was heard from them for ten 
| days, when Hannibal Needham, who had several 
| otter-traps at Stoss Pond, espied the vagrants 
| across the pond, on the east shore. The distance 
| across was nearly a mile, and the cattle were 
| standing in plain sight near the bare top of a 

number of ledges that fronted the water. 
It was a place which Old Hewey, who had 
trapped there for twenty years, called “the Sag ;” 
| a kind of vale, or ravine, between two steep hills 
| on the shore. This Sag extended from the pond 
| back between the hills, for several hundred 
yards, and terminated on the water side in ledges 
twenty to thirty feet high. 

Needham knew the Sag well; and as he stood 

looking at the cattle, an idea for entrapping them 
| occurred to him. The hills on either side, as he 
| knew, were too steep for cattle to climb; the 
|ravine also was narrow for a considerable 
| distance—not more than sixty or seventy feet 
| wide in some places. On the side toward the 
|pond the cattle could not escape, unless they 
| leaped down the ledges into deep water. 

| Appreciating the situation, Hannibal, keeping 
| out of sight in the woods, started to run around 
the pond, with his axe, and arrived at the head 
of the Sag, back of the hills, before the cattle had 
gone. Without an instant’s hesitation he set 
at work to fell trees across the ravine at one of 
| the narrowest places, and kept turning back the 
| cattle by shouting when they tried to pass him. 

He felled about twenty trees, and made an 
enormous hedge of them which blocked the Sag 
from one steep hillside to the other. It was 
hard work, and he was occupied for three hours; 
but he made a thorough job of it. What the 
whole neighborhood had failed in, he had 





moments he appeared to be listening. We saw | 


sitting on the side of the bunk ; but the obscurity | 
of the interior was so great that we could not | impounded, if not captured. 

distinguish his features. He appeared to have; This wason Friday. Han did not reach home 
resigned himself to the situation, and had lighted | till dark, but the next morning not less than fifty 
a pipe of very strong odor. |men and boys set off for Stoss Pond, provided 

As the knife with which he cut his tobacco was | with axes, ropes, and so forth, to complete the 
a large one, we stood in some fear of him still, capture. All of us boys got permission to go; 
and thought best to send Shaddy and one of | or rather, when we set off with the ethers, no 
the Llewellyns home for reénforcements. They | one forbade us. The schoolmaster also went— 
started off, running, and the rest of us settled he was Doctor Knights, who, owing to the 
down to the task of guarding our captive. | continued good health of the community, had 

It proved a long business. Twice the bent been constrained to turn teacher. 
man tried the door and threatened us, but we| A plan had been talked over to noose and 
informed him he was better off there than in jail; | “halter-break” the cattle and lead them home; 
and although it was hungry work, we persisted or, if they proved too headstrong, to “cast’’ and 
in keeping him prisoner. bind them, and then haul them home on ox- 

At last, but not until we were nearly famished, | sleds after the first fall of snow. 

Shaddy returned with Hannibal Needham, Mr. When we arrived at the Sag, and had stopped 
Sylvester, Mr. Murch, Willis’s father, and Ben. | before the huge brushy barricade which Han 
None of them seemed disposed to hail us as Needham felled, the boys swarmed forward to 
heroes. Mr. Murch pulled away the props | see the vagrants. 

without much show of caution, opened the door| “There they are!” shouted several voices. 
and looked in. Then he burst out laughing. | “They haven’t got out!” Sure enough, there 

“Well, well, it’s Doctor Diggeo, just as I | stood the little group of red and white “neat- 
expected!’’ said he. ‘“That’s too bad, doctor! | foots,’’ half-hidden in a clump of firs, down near 
These bad, sassy boys have been shutting you where the Sag ended in the precipitous shelving 
up, haint they ?’’ ledges that faced the pond. 

Sylvester and “Han’’ Needham also began to Nooses and halters were laid out amid a chorus 
laugh at us as Doctor Diggeo issued forth, of suggestions. At length, Mr. Sylvester, Mr. 
shaking his shaggy old head from side to side, | Murch, Thaddeus Frost, Han Needham and two 
sniffing, chewing, and plainly in a very bad or three others entered the Sag, within the 
humor. He grumbled and spluttered, and made | barrier, and calling gently to the cattle, slowly 
such terrible accusations against us that we approached them. All of us younger boys were 
slunk away. | bidden to keep out of the way. Eager to see the 

None of us had ever seen the old root-digger | capture, we clambered over rocks along the steep 
before, although we had heard of him all our hillsides to right and left of the Sag. 
lives. I cast only a very shamefaced, sidelong| The vagrants uneasily shifted their position in 
glance at him myself; yet I well remember his | the firs, then stood facing their would-be captors, 
crooked figure, his old wine-brown garments, his | till they came within twenty yards. The brock- 
crumpled moccasins, his long, black, claw-like | faced heifer then suddenly bawled, at which, as 
finger-nails and coonskin cap; and, even more if at a signal, they ran, the colt with them, 
distinctly, his shaggy gray hair, darkly tanned | swiftly past the men, circling around the Sag 
face, and the manner in which his nose and chin | several times. The sparked heifer leaped into 
almost met as he chewed. | the brush of the barrier, as if to force a passage, 

It was past noon and we were very hungry, | but fell back and ran, bawling, after the others. 
but to avoid ridicule, Willis, Halstead and I ran | They seemed frantic from fear. 
off along the bank of the stream. We said to| When they had come to a standstill, the men 
ourselves that we should go as far as Old | again drew near them, softly calling, “‘Co’ boss! 
Hewey’s bee-tree, and return by way of the| Co’ boss!” But again the brock-faced heifer 
Skedaddlers’ Fort. | bawled, and led a wild dash around the enclosed 

We had gone for two miles, perhaps, when, | space—to the vast delectation of us boys up 
emerging into an open place along the south bank | amongst the rocks. 
of the brook, we heard a snort and a crash in the| This manoeuvre was repeated several times, 
alders bordering it, and caught a glimpse of one | and once one of the steers started to boun up 
“sparked”’ creature and the erected tails of two | the steep ascent on the north side of the Sag, but 
| others, as they dashed away through the bushes. | fell back when his hoofs struck into a slide of 
We had stumbled on the vagrant cattle, and this | little stones and loose gravel. 
gave us something in the way of news to carry; At length Han, by a dexterous cast of his 
home to cover our shame. It was a long time, | noose, lassoed the pony as it galloped past him, 
however, before we heard the last of our taking | and a wild struggle followed to pull the animal 
old Doctor Diggeo prisoner. |down. Mr. Sylvester and others hastened to 

This happened on a Saturday, and the winter | bear a hand, and between them all, they over 
| term of the district school began on the following | powered the little horse, got a nose-halter on his 
| Monday. All of us younger boys attended, and | head, and hauled him, captive, to a tree. 
| we therefore had no part in the efforts made| The cattle, bawling wildly at intervals, had 
| during the week that followed to capture the | meanwhile sought the shelter of the fir clumps 


accomplished alone. The long-lost cattle were 
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ore. They seemed to be sleek and well- | coat nearly off by a dig of her horn. The three | 


ae their horns glistened and had grown | heifers, having now passed the group of axemen, | 


nourished ; 


jong and sharp at the points. Their remarkable | ran toward the lower end of the Sag. Instead 
ectivit y and strength were evident. _ ‘of stopping among the firs, however, they dashed | 
Again the men prepared their nooses and along the shelving ledges, and with erected tails, | 


moved slowly forward, the plan being now to | leaped off headlong! 

lasso one at a time and pull it down. A shout arose and we boys, who were 
Rm the brock-faced one dashed directly at | Two of the cattle were immediately seen to be | 
the approaching group with her fierce bellow. | swimming in the pond, the brock-faced leader 
The others followed her. There was a scattering and the sparked one. There was very thin | 
_a dropping of ropes, and a wild stampede “anchor” ice on the water, but the fugitive | 


excitedly 


on mhe barricade and up the hillsides. ‘Thad heifers made their way through it vigorously. 


Frost was knocked down, and crept away on “T can run round the pond and head them 
his hands and knees, somewhat shaken and back!” Han Needham shouted, and set off 


burt. | instantly. ‘ , 
Mr. Sylvester, the owner of the cattle, was| The smaller heifer was now discovered lying 
much chagrined; he grew very angry. “The | among the rocks near the water, with two broken 


wild brutes!” he exclaimed. “They never could | legs. It was but merciful to kill the suffering 
be tained. Give me an axe. They are fit only | creature. 
for the beef-barrel. I’ll knock them in the head| Most of us were watching the two swimming 
and then we will dress them off!” and he seized cattle, which swam fast and well, and in the 
an axe and advanced toward the fir chump. course of fifteen or twenty minutes reached the 
The cattle bawled, and dashed past him. | wooded shore opposite the Sag. Han was not in 
Sylvester headed the steer, as they came around, | time. They struggled out through shoal water 
and aimed a blow between its horns, but barely and disappeared from view. 
grazed the bounding animal. The next moment | The colt was successfully led home through 
the sparked heifer ran over him and threw him the woods that afternoon, and the beef was 
down. Murch rushed forward with his own | drawn home next day. A hound which Han 
axe, as did Han Needham, and Han prostrated | Needham put on the tracks of the escaped heifers, 
the steer at a blow. Thad Frost, the school-| after pursuing them for a long way, returned 


master and three others were also running 
forward with axes; but the bellowing brock-face 
charged them, and running down Frost, tore his 
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» LD WARY” was great in size, strength, 
i courage, ferocity and ingenuity. He 

is supposed to have been reared on 
the prairie land about Chicago, and probably he 
entered the town with one of the farmers who 
drive in their truck-wagons before daylight. It 
is believed that he deliberately deserted his owner 
and took up a life of crime, as he had too much 
sense to have become a lost dog anywhere. 

He was first noticed more than three years ago 
wandering about the streets in the thinly settled 
southwestern part of the city, and he signalized 
his advent by attacking and killing a large, half- 
Danish wolfhound, belonging to Rudolf Lehr, 


a German saloon-keeper. Lehr hotly pursued 


Old Wary, but he easily made his escape. 

This exploi®gave him a local reputation, be- 
cause Lehr’s dog was noted for savage temper 
and fighting power. Word went forth among 
the dog-owners of the neighborhood, to look out 


for the slayer, and he was shot at a half-dozen | 
times—an experience which seemed to confirm | 


his determination to war against society. Hence- 
forward he was a canine Ishmaelite. 


A Canine Outlaw. 


Among those who shot at him during the first 
weeks of his stay was Patrolman Martin Flaherty, 
whose bullet struck him on the left hindfoot and 


cut off two of his toes. Thereafter, for more | turies. Probably a hundred years from now the | constant companion. 


than two years, no man wearing a blue coat with 
brass buttons got close to Old Wary. He made 
a study of policemen, and he certainly came to 
know most of the force in the southern part 
of the city, whether they were in uniform or in 
plain clothes, and he gave them all a wide berth. 

For more than a year he appeared to subsist 
mainly upon meats snatched from butcher-shops, 
upon occasional geese which he surprised on the 
commons, and upon rabbits, in catching which 
his country training had made him peculiarly 
expert. Noone knew where he lived, and if he 
ever slept, there was no evidence of it. He bit 
several persons who surprised him sneaking 
along at night on the shadowed side of a dimly- 
lighted street. 

During this time Old Wary gave no evidence 
of remarkable talent, further than that he became 
strangely expert in hiding from pursuers. In 
this le was assisted by the character of that part 
of the city, which is built up only in places, and 
Contains a good deal of undergrowth and two or 
three large vacant spaces of some acres each. 
The dog, when seen in daylight, seemed in good 
condition and increasing in size, from which it is 
inferred that he came to town young. 


Old Wary seemed to be a mixture of many | as it was cunningly hidden under the eave of the | 
He had the heavy jowl of the buildog, | overhanging bank, and was discovered after his 


Traces, 


two days later, very hungry. The resolute 
"creatures had made good their escape. Two 
| years passed before they were heard from again. 





| expansion and not 
| unlike the eyes of a 
cat. It is commonly 
said in Hyde Park 
, and other southern 
suburbs that he was 
able to see as well in 
the dark as in day- 
light. . 

He seemed to know 
and enjoy the terror 
he had excited, and 
sometimes he added 





tenantless lots, by 
emitting long, high- 
keyed, wolflike howls. 
The people in that 
part of the town have had no trouble in keeping 
their children at home at night since early in 1897. | 
Chicago suffers periodically from footpad scares, 
but the dog bandit inspired more fear among the 
children than anything that has ever walked on 
two legs in that part of Illinois. | 
Looking at the comparatively brief career of | 
Old Wary in southern Chicago, it is easy to 
understand the legends of almost supernatural | 
| beasts which have come down through the cen- | 


| 





memory of the dog will be embalmed in horrible | 
story, although there is no record that he ever | 
attempted human life, save when attacked or 
fancying himself attacked. But he would have 
proved no mean antagonist in close quarters. | 
When his body was at last weighed upon a! 
grocer’s scales, he tipped the beam at one hundred 
and thirty-seven pounds, and he stood more than | 
thirty inches high at the shoulder. His fangs | 
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band which he gradually gathered about him, | 


admitting no dog to complete membership until 
he had shown a marked aptitude as a thief. 


Organizing His Band. 


In a large city there are thousands of dogs, 


now, a8 if convinced that flight was | watching the contest, all ran hastily down there. | some of them of strong moral natures and 


some easily led astray. Some of the best bred 
and most intelligent and most amiable of them 
have an underlying weakness for bad compan- 
ionship, or food, or ease. Old Wary had a large 
field from which to cull, and never was there a 
recruiting sergeant who displayed so apt a judg- 
ment of recruits, or who insisted so strenuously 
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that each candidate should fulfil the strictest 
requirements of the service. 

In six months he had with him a band of a 
half-dozen. It contained a pointer, two watch- 
dogs of mixed breed and supposed incorruptibility, 
a black-and-tan hound used for deer-tracing in 
the Wisconsin or Michigan woods, a nondescript 
mongrel of great intelligence, and a small and 
beautifully marked fox-terrier, who became at 
once the apple of the chieftain’s eye and his 
Of them all the pointer 
was the most expert thief, but he lacked courage. 

This band is now scattered, and it is not known 


what has become of any of its members except | 


the fox-terrier, who was captured and is at home 
in the Hyde Park police station. 

Through all the southwestern part of the city 
these dogs, working only at night, spread desola- 
tion. No pack of foxes ever wrought such woe 
to hen-roosts. The pointer taught all of his 





were of remarkable size, whiteness and keenness. | comrades to suck eggs, and farmers in the out- 
It is now known that Old Wary made his | lying purlieus suffered. It meant ruin to any 
home for a while under a deserted frame house | small butcher to leave his shop unlocked for a 
of three rooms, which stands near to the western | night. If they could effect entrance, the free- 
edge of a large plot of vacant land at Garfield | booters would carry away, pull down and defile 
Boulevard and Western Avenue. Here the dog | enough meat to support them for a month. This 
made a den and lived in it until the accumulation | they did in wantonness. When not at such work 
of goose feathers and bones betrayed him. they chased cats for diversion, and slew Maltese 
He then removed to a thick pc of under- and Angora pets to a value of hundreds of dollars. 
growth and trees in the centre of the vacant | 
space, and in this place his home was similar to | 
the burrow or den of many a wild animal of the | 
canine family. Through the field runs a deep 
ditch, which often contains a foot of water. In 
the bank he had dug a room, five feet deep by 
two wide, and he used this as a protection from | 
rain, and probably for refuge when hard-pressed, | 


Warrior and Strategist. 


They showed a special dislike of dogs of utter 
respectability, and killed them whenever they 
had opportunity. Pug-dogs, lap-dogs and all 
the many breeds of canine house pets, beloved of 
women, they hated intensely. As these animals 
are incapable of making a strong defence, they 
fell easy victims to any member of the band 
which found them. Even the little fox-terrier 


the massive shoulders of the mastiff, the keen | death only because of the stench of some un- 
hose of the deerhound, the deep-set ribs of the | devoured meat which came from it. For the most 
boarhound and the heavy haunches of the grey-| part he slept in the open, in the midst of briers 
hound. His ears, small and sharply pointed, | and weeds covering, probably, half an acre. As 
stuck up straight from his head, showing a strain | there are many similar clumps in the plot, fail- 
of wolf blood. Probably it was this strain which | ure to discover his lair is easily understood. 
marie of him so complete a robber. In color he | After making good his footing against the 
Was a deep brindle, shading into yellow under- | combined efforts of all in that part of the city 
— there was a large white splotch on his | and leading a life of uninterrupted success as a 
uge chest, and his right forefoot was white. | highwayman for more than eighteen months, 
His muzzle was jet black, and his eyes a light, | Old Wary began to display a genius for organiza- 
curious brown, strangely shaped, capable of great | tion, and to extend his operations by means of a 





murdered one or two of them. Very large dogs 
of strict rectitude were left to Old Wary. 

After a combat of great severity—and he had 
many of them—he would lie perdu for two or 
three days, licking his wounds, while his faithful 
servitors harried the territory and brought him 
tidbits. He ruled them with an iron iaw, and 
Tebellion or incapacity was punished with death. 
Often, in the earlier days of the gang, the body 
of some member of it was found, gashed and 
mangled by the teeth of the giant ‘leader. His 


‘ducks, or juicy chops and steaks. 


| 
| 


5] 


men-at-arms generally worked in couples, 
although occasionally, in the very early morn- 
ing, they were seen making their way home in 
company, always with bloodied muzzles, and 
sometimes bearing the bodies of slain chickens or 
It was char- 
acteristic of them that they travelled always at 
top speed, the little terrier scampering along in 
front; and they have been noticed in the same 
dawn at points eight and ten miles apart. 

When hunting in couples the terrier was with 
Old Wary, acting as a sort of pilot-fish for him, 
going ahead a block or two and instantly returning 
to warn him if there was hint of trouble. In 
time this dog came to be as well known as his 
captain, and was shot at 
as often. He was so small 
and agile and alert, how- 
ever, that no harm came to 
him. 

Gradually developing 
from a landless wanderer 
warring for his own 
stomach, into an organizer 
and leader, growing from 
this stage into an autocrat 
who forced others to work 
for him, having become the 
owner of a little section of 
earth and a home-builder, 
having acquired a devoted 
friend and spy, and being 
then possessed of a suffi- 
cient leisure for the matu- 
rity of his plans, Old Wary 
began to exhibit extreme 
skill in the obtainment of 
choice supplies at slight 
trouble and risk. He left 
the robbing of hen-roosts 
and the disturbance of 

ducks and geese to 
meaner intellects. A 
passion for the choicest 
cuts of beef and mutton 
grew upon him. 

As the butchers of 
the southwest part of 
the city had long before 
come to recognize his 

skill and daring, they had 
put strong locks on their 
shop doors, and never 
thought of leaving their 
goods unprotected for the 
night. It thus became necessary for 

Old Wary to obtain his food elsewhere. 

He had noticed in prowling about that many 

men and women came to these shops and 

went away with the meat in baskets. It is sup- 
posed that he followed some one of them home 
and saw the flesh put into a refrigerator, whose 
outward appearance he carefully marked. In 
his farm life he could have*had no experience of 
refrigerators, nor could he have learned what 
they were for, save by patient investigation. 

Thereafter he lived in large part on meats 
abstracted from refrigerators left on back porches 
at night. He must have reared up against the 
front of the refrigerator, working up its lid with 
his nose, getting his black muzzle under it, and 
then, by springing strongly upward, throwing it 
far back so that it would remain open. There- 
after abstraction was easy. Householders puz- 
zled for long over the many refrigerators which 
were found open in the morning with the best of 
the meat gone but nothing else taken, until finally 
one night Old Wary was caught in the act, and 
shot at as usual. Thereafter the mystery was a 
mystery no longer. 


An Unpleasant Sense of Humor. 


It must have been in nosing about in the upper 
part of a refrigerator that the dog got a taste of 
cream; probably he knocked over a jug of it, 
and thereafter sought it even as he sought chops. 
He must have it at any peril. At first he used 
to take the bottles from their receptacle with his 
mouth, and break them by dropping them on the 
flooring. As the crash of glass, however, often 
brought out some one with a revolver, he left off 
doing this. Then he took the bottles to some 
quiet place and broke them on rocks. Of course 
most of the milk ran into the ground, but he 
managed to lap up enough of it to enhance his 
insane thirst for more. His lips were often cut 
in this way, but he did not desist. The whole 
business was unsatisfactory, however, and he 
soon devised means to get milk more easily. 

Now he seems to have developed a sense of 
humor. Perhaps it struck him as both a good 
and funny thing that he should take his rest for 
a little while each night after the manner of his 
enemy, man. So, after gorging himself with meat 
from a refrigerator and lapping up such milk as 
he could, he hunted up some porch in which a 
hammock swung and leaped into it, taking a nap 
of an hour while the terrier stood guard. Having 
had his sleep, he would amuse himself by grasp- 
ing the hammock in his teeth, and swinging 
backward and forward suspended. This is 
where his bulldog strain showed itself. The 
result was that many good hammocks were 
ripped and rendered valueless, both by the tears 
and the scent of him. 

One house favored by him was that of Assistant 
State’s Attorney Barnes. He ruined several 
hammocks for Mr. Barnes, who sat up nights 
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watching for him, but could never catch him. 
Doubtless he was warned by the terrier, who 
was ahead. The attorney swore vengeance, and 
his official position enabled him to awaken | 
renewed interest in the police, who had grown 
tired of an unsuccessful two years’ campaign 
against Old Wary, and were ready to give him 
up as a bad job. As a result of Mr. Barnes’s 
complaints, Inspector Hunt spoke to his men at 
midday assembly, and insisted that they devote 
special effort to ridding the city of the marauder. 

Early in September Mr. C. I. Pierce, who lives 
at No. 70 Madison Park, Chicago, and has a 
large enclosed space attached to his house, noted | 
that his two cows gave but little milk in the| 
morning. There is a legend among Illinois 
dairymen concerning “milk snakes,” which are 
supposed to attach themselves to udders and 
suck the fluid, but he took no stock in it. After 
doctoring his animals without result, he decided 
to watch, and at early dim dawn he, lying there 
on the grass outside the fence, saw two dogs, a. 
large brindle and a diminutive terrier, enter the 
enclosure and rush at the cows. The heavy) 
beasts broke into a lumbering gallop, which they 
held for five minutes and stopped exhausted. | 


THE YOUTH'S 


which was forced to balance upon its hind legs | 
and stretch mightily in order to reach the udder, | 
was easily filled. 

When he had gorged himself, Old Wary’s 
sense of humor moved him, so he went to the | 
bars and pushed them out one by one with his 
bull head. When this was done he drove out 
the cows and trotted soberly away. He had 
perpetrated a practical joke of this kind once | 
before, and Pierce had been compelled to pay | 
three dollars and a half each to redeem: his cattle | 
from the poundmaster, so he, too, was enraged, 
and went to the police station with a string of | 
complaints. 

Two of the night patrolmen were detailed to 
go on watch. They hid themselves in the long 
grass at daylight, and waited. In a little while 
they saw Old Wary, preceded by his small com- 
panion, coming joyously along. The interested 
officers permitted them to milk the cows, which 
was done in twenty minutes. Then the blue- 
coats rose to their feet. Before they had straight- | 


| ened, the dog’s keen eye saw them, and he broke | 


into headlong flight. But their bullets rolled him 
over dead just when crouching to clear the fence. 
The terrier ran a hundred yards, stepped, | 


COMPANION. 


you have refused to put to vote motions you 
didn’t like and bulldozed generally the other 
members of the committee. It’s time to call a 
halt. If you will promise faithfully, in the 
presence of these people that you have invited 
here, to deal with us fairly, and to conduct the 
meetings of this committee in a parliamentary 


manner, we'll elect you. If you won’t promise, | 


we can keep up the deadlock forever. What do 
you say ?”’ 

A titter had begun in the audience, which 
grew into a hearty laugh, and finally broke into 
open applause as Samantha ceased speaking. 


| For a moment Joshua looked about him at the 


people and at the women before him, like some 
enraged animal who would toss them all on his 
horns. But seeing that his official companions 


held the upper hand, and that the sympathy of | 


the people was clearly against him, he restrained 
himself with an effort and forced a smile to his 
lips. 

“T gladly promise,”’ he said, ‘‘to do whatever 
is right. More than that I would not promise 
for the highest office in the land. Let us close 
the discussion and prepare our tenth ballot.” 

Mr. Baker was unanimously elected, but the 


Then the dogs approached them slowly, fastened | turned, and came slowly back. He stood by his | women had won a victory, and Joshua was not 


their lips to the udders and drank their fill. 


| dead captain grieving, and only shivered a little | only defeated, but humiliated openly before the 


It took a tremendous quantity to satisfy the| when one of the officers picked him up and | people. 


larger robber, who was as big as a calf and went | 
from one cow to the other. The little terrier, 


petted him. This occurred on September 14, | 
1899, and so ended the bandit dog of Chicago. 


‘*| GUESS THIS HAS GONE ABOUT FAR ENOUGH.’’ 


OSHUA BAKER’S downfall began with | 
the election of women to the school board. 
In the little Massachusetts hill town where | 
he lived he had ruled with a rod of iron, since | 
the unlucky day when he was sent to represent | 
his district in the legislature. That was his | 
introduction into public life, and it created within 
him an insatiable appetite for office. 

He had been first selectman and chairman of 
the school board for more years than we younger | 
people could remember, and in both capacities 
rode roughshod over his companions in office. 
There was a magnetic power about the man, or 
he would not have been reélected year after year. 
He was an efficient and faithful public servant, 
but association with him in the administration of 
town affairs was an unpleasant task, which few 
craved. 

The novelty of placing women on the school 
board strongly appealed to the people of the 
town—we will call it Ridgeville. The first year | 
the plan was adopted, Mrs. Abel Ayres and Miss 
Samantha Dock became Joshua Baker’s partners 
in office. The former possessed a fine education 
and great culture, but was totally lacking in 
fighting ability. This deficiency was more than 
made up, however, by Miss Samantha, who had 
a very determined mind of her own, and enjoyed 
nothing better than a tilt with her neighbors. 
When the result of the election was known, | 
everybody realized that war was inevitable, and 
its beginning was awaited with keen expectancy. | 
It came even sooner than was apprehended. 

Joshua Baker frowned and hemmed and hawed 
when he read, one morning a week later, a note | 
he had just taken from the post-office. 

“Dear Sir,” it began. ‘‘We, the undersigned, 
beg leave to inform you that there will be a| 
meeting of the school board to-morrow evening, 
in the selectmen’s room, for organization and the | 
transaction of routine business.”” And it was 
signed by Mrs. Abel Ayres and Miss Samantha 
Dock. 1t was written in Miss Samantha’s 
nervous hand, and every letter breathed defiance. 

The post-office was filled with idlers. Joshua’s 
face betrayed his vexation, and in response to a 
query as to the cause of it, he read the note 
aloud, in a clear, deliberate voice which, never- | 








Wiggins, after a short pause. ‘“They’d be elect- 
ing one of themselves chairman, and nobody | 
knows what other nonsense. ’Pears to me ye’d 
ought to be there, for the safety of the public, if 
for no other reason.”’ 

This was a new thought to Joshua.. He 
hemmed and frowned more violently than before. 

“T believe you are right, Mr. Wiggins,’’ he | 
said, at last. ‘‘Yes, you are certainly right. 
My obligations to the public cannot be laid aside. 


| I will attend the meeting and,” raising his voice, | 


“my good friends, I invite you all to be present.” | 
That was Joshua’s second blunder. It was | 


Ilumiliated he certainly was, and sought 
savagely for an opportunity to take revenge. 
The meetings of the school board that winter 


were stormy ones, and it was largely to the | 


crowds that gathered to witness the frays that 
Mrs. Abel and Miss Samantha owed their escape 
from much the same browbeating to which their 
predecessors had submitted. As the year rolled 
on and Joshua was thwarted at every point, the 
ridicule at his discomfiture became more open. 
Ridicule is a powerful factor in politics, and 
Joshua viewed with alarm his waning prestige. 
It was not until spring, however, that he saw his 
chance to strike a decisive blow and assert his 
mastership. 

There had been constant difficulty that year in 
keeping a teacher at the Centre school. One had 
resigned to accept a more lucrative position else- 
where, another had been taken suddenly ill, 
while a third had proved incapable and been 
dismissed. As each vacancy occurred, Mrs. 
Abel and Miss Samantha urged the election of a 
Miss Clay of Ridgeville, a young woman admi- 
rably fitted for the position, but whose election 
had been strenuously opposed by Joshua. The 
last time he had won his point only by promising 
that Miss Clay should be given a trial, should 
another vacancy occur during the year. 

Now on the opening day of the spring term, 
Joshua received word that the young man they 
had engaged was unable to appear. As he 
walked up-street in a quandary how to avoid 
keeping his former promise, he saw Mrs. Abel 
and Samantha ride past in the stage, apparently 
bound to the city. A sudden light broke in upon 
him. He posted messengers to the houses of 
his absent fellow-committeemen to call a special 
meeting of the board that noon, to elect a new 
teacher. Then, feeling sure there could be no 


| meeting that day and that he was technically 


justified in acting on his own account, he himself 
hastened to the city, to secure a young man he 
had long had in mind for the position. 

But Mrs. Abel and Miss Samantha had not 
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downfall is complete, and he has never been 
successful. 

Miss Samantha, having enjoyed her victory to 
the full, declined a reélection, but Mrs. Abel jg 
still a member of the school board, and will be 
continued there so long as she will consent to 
| Serve. 
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AN ENCOUNTER 
WITH BOLOMEN. 


A True Narratibe of Personal 
Experience in the Philippines. 


By Lieut. IRA L. REEVES. 


HE organized bands of Filipinos, 
known as bolomen, are so called 
because their principal weapon 

is the long, broad-bladed, vicious. 
looking knife called the bolo, with 
which they do their deadly work. 
They make many boasts of their 
prowess and skill in taking human 
life, and one of their proudest feats is 
to sever the head from the body with 
a single blow. Our men in the Philippines who 
are on detached duty, or who for any cause 
| are away from their commands, are frequently 
| attacked by these men. 
As a rule, bolomen do not carry rifles, although 
| many carry revolvers when they can get them, 
| Their work is to kill at short range. With the 
| Stealth of a cat they slip upon their victim, strike 
| him a deadly blow, and then beat a quick retreat 
| to their own lines. 
| Many of the insurgent officers and soldiers 
carry bolos, but the genuine bolomen are an 
organized body belonging to Aguinaldo’s army, 
who have as distinct a work to doas the different 
branches of our own service. Their work is 
| solely to surprise the unsuspecting outpost, 
officer or soldier, to dispatch him and run away 
before the deed has been discovered. 

Their feats are commonly committed in the 
darkness of the night.. Then their catlike tread 
| serves them well. Stealing noiselessly along 

through banana groves and bamboo thickets, 
cane-fields and cogonales, they approach within 
a few feet of their intended victim and lie fora 
few moments watching him as a snake eyes a 
| defenceless bird. 

| During the months of June and July, 1899, 
| my regiment was doing duty at San Fernando, 
| about forty miles from Manila. The companies 
| of the regiment took turns on outpost, going on 
| this duty every fourth day and being in reserve 
|on the outpost line the day preceding that on 
| which they went on post. This gave the com- 
| panies two nights in houses in town and two on 
the line out of every four. 

| My company did duty on what was known as 
| the north line, extending from San Fernando a 
| full mile toward Angeles. The entire distance 
[wes an almost impenetrable jungle of bamboo 
| and banana trees, intertwined and interwoven 
| with vines, thorn-bushes, and many other forms 
| of tropical growth. 

| To the front was an immense cane-field, with 
| “paddy-field” beyond. The cane was from five 


‘to seven feet high. Along this deep fringe of 








customary in those days for the meetings of the gone to the city. They had each received a bamboo and matted undergrowth, and near the 


school board to be open to the public, but the | 
privilege was seldom taken advantage of. On| 
this occasion, however, the selectmen’s room was 
crowded. Mrs. Abel and Miss Samantha were | 


‘at first surprised, then vexed, when they under- | 


stood that Joshua had especially invited the | 
crowd to witness their defeat. Samantha’s black | 
eyes snapped dangerously. 

“We may as well begin at once,” she said, as 


‘Joshua, the last of the three, entered the room. 


“We'll ballot for chairman first.’ | 
The committeewomen and the lone committee- | 
man seated themselves at the long table and | 
prepared their ballots. Samantha counted them, 
calmly taking this responsibility upon herself. | 
There was one vote for each of the three members. | 


| Joshua’s face was a study. He had never 


seriously doubted that he would be elected at 


| once, as he had been for so many years. The | 


two women exchanged significant glances. 
The result was not changed by the second 


| ballot, nor by the third. Finally, when, after 
| the ninth ballot, Miss Samantha announced that | 


still there was no election, she held up her hand | 
to stay Joshua, who was already preparing his 
next vote. 

“One moment, Mr. Baker,’’ she said, grimly. 
“T guess this has gone about far enough. We 


notice, like that sent 
to Joshua, that the 
teacher they had 
engaged had failed 
them, and having 
in mind Joshua’s 
promise, had decided 
to act on their own 
responsibility, with- 
out farther consulta- 
tion. Accordingly 
they had merely gone 
down the road a mile 


| or two, by stage, to 


the home of Miss 
Clay, where they 
offered her the posi- 
tion. In short, Miss 
Clay opened school 
that very morning, 
less than two hours 
after the regular open- 
ing hour. 

Finding Joshua’s 
message, on their 
return home, the two 
women met again, 
shortly afterward, at 


may as well understand each other right now. | the selectmen’s room, 


Neither Mrs. Ayres nor I want to be chairman. | 
We've been voting each for the other right along, 
and we can keep it up a spell longer, if need be. 
That shows that you must have been voting for 
yourself.”’ 


at the specified hour, 
but no Joshua ap- 
peared. Partly sur- 
mising the truth, and hugely enjoying their 
advantage, they elected Miss Clay permanent 


theless, attempted no concealment of his disgust. “Yes, madam!” exclaimed the now furious | teacher, and fixed her salary with due formality. 


That was his first mistake. | 

“Wal, I'll be blowed!” ejaculated Silas | 
Wiggins, the village blacksmith. “Pretty head- 
strong, aint they? Takin’ the reins right into 
their own hands.”’ 

‘Indeed they are, Mr. Wiggins,” replied | 
Joshua. “Indeed they are, sir. But they will 
find they can gain no advantage over me by such 
a course. I shall not attend their meeting.” 


Joshua. ‘TI have been voting for myself, and I 


Joshua’s emotions, when he drove into town 


edge next to the cane 
field, our pickets, or 
Cossack posts, as they 
are properly called, 
were stationed at dis- 
tances ranging from 
one hundred and fifty 
to two hundred and 
fifty yards apart, one 
corporal and six pri- 
vates at each post. 
On the tenth of July 
my company went out 
in reserve, and early 
in the morning re 
lieved the company 
there on the outpost 
line. Nothing took 
place during the day 
except the usual ex- 
change of shots with 
the insurgent pickets. 
Most officers when 
in command of conm- 
panies on this duty 
visit their sentries 
some time during the 
night, in ortler to 
reassure their men, 
and to see that they 


“THEY MAKE MANY BOASTS OF THEIR PROwEsS.’? are  well- instructed 


and on the alert. I 

have always followed this practice. 
I started on a tour of inspection at about half 
past nine, visiting first the post on the railroad 
on the left of the line, then taking the other posts 


shall continue to do so, because I believe that that evening with his imported teacher, defy | in succession down toward the right. It had 


I am the only member of the board capable of 
performing the duties of chairman as they should 
be performed.” 

“That’s all right,” interrupted Samantha. | 
“We don’t blame you a mite; and as we don’t | 
want the office, we are willing to elect you on the 


expression. The story was soon noised about, 
and his new defeat redoubled the former ridicule. 


from the board in great indignation. 
But that was not the end. At the next town 
meeting, although still a candidate for selectman, 


| rained in torrents for several days, and wide, 
deep pools of water had formed everywhere 


| The upshot of the matter was that he resigned | along the way. Because of these pools I was 


| wearing high-topped rubber boots. Shortly after 


ten o’clock I arrived at the next to the last post on 
| the line, which was about two hundred and fifty 


| next ballot, only you must agree to some things | he was ignominiously defeated. Since that day | yards farther on. Between these two pickets 


“Ye’d best not stay away,” ventured Mr. | first. We know how you have carried on, how | he has run for several other offices, but his | was the most dense growth of bamboo trees and 
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banana stalks to be found in that neighborhood, 


and the entire distance was a continuous chain 
of diminutive lakes. There was @ path leading 
through this network from one picket to the other. 
It was drizzling. The immense spreading 
Jeaves of the banana and thickly matted foliage 
of the bamboo formed a canopy that shut out 
every trace of light. No dungeon was ever 
darker than this path. 
Notwithstanding the gloomy surroundings 
caused by the deathlike stillness, the darkness of 
the night, the water dripping from the over- 
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the Filipino line. 





hanging vegetation and completely saturating my | 


dothes, my occasionally colliding with a thorny 
shrub, or tripping over a low-hanging vine, I 
was in excellent spirits. I groped along the 
cavelike way, humming in a low tone “The Girl 
I Left Behind Me,” and had reached a point 
about midway between the pickets. Then, 
although I could see no one, I suddenly became 
aware of the presence of a human being. 

I stopped as if I had been struck dead, and 
strained my eyes. There, just in front of me, 
near enough for me to grasp with my hands, I 
saw the dim outlines of a short, thick-set man. 
Was he one of my men? No, for no man would 
dare to leave his post at that time of night. 
Should he be discovered in such an act, the 
penalty for his crime would be death. 

“}Iello! Who are you?” I said. There was 
no answer from the man; instead, I saw his 
right hand quickly strike out from his shoulder, 
and the flash of a glistening blade. I threw up 
my left hand, and our wrists met in heavy 
collision ; but his blow was stronger than my 
ward, for I felt a sharp sting in my face just 
below the left eye, and a moment later the warm 
blood trickled down my cheek. With my left 
hand I grabbed his wrist just below the thumb 
and gripped it like grim death, but he was not to 
be beaten thus. I felt the sinews of his wrist 
rise, and the grinding of the muscles, and then 


the same stinging sensation that I had felt in my | 


face I now felt in my wrist. 


I could count the cuts as he made them—one, | 
two, three—all on my left wrist and hand, and | 
then the blood began to run down my forearm, | 


as our hands were elevated. 
This occupied but a second of time. 


through my left boot-leg. The muzzle was so 
close to me that the force of the powder almost 
threw me to the earth. I ground my teeth ina 


desperate effort to force his hand behind him. | 


My left hand, cut and bleeding, still held his 
right. Now forcing the fight with the revolver, 
he tried vainly to raise it and shoot me in the 
body. Throwing my whole strength on my right 


arm, I succeeded in forcing back his revolver | 


hand. At this he began to shoot at my feet. 

The first shot missed, but he immediately 
followed it with another. It struck, for my right 
foot felt as if it had been hit with a club, and 
grew numb. Four more shots came in quick 


He raised | 
his left hand, and I saw another flash. What it | 
was I knew not, but I immediately grasped his | 
wrist and tried to force this hand behind him. | 
Before I could do so, he fired, and the ball passed 


TANDING by the open grave of the late 
S Daniel Sharp Ford, his pastor pronounced 
the simple eulogy of the Psalmist: 
| “Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
| upright: for the end of that man is peace.” 

God has blessed this country and these times 
with few men to whom the words could be so 
truly applied. A life has been lived in the 
presence of the readers of The Companion so 
grand, so noble, so full of beneficence, that it is a 
duty to draw aside the curtain behind which he 
concealed his personality, and permit those whose 
friend he was, whose welfare was ever in his 
thoughts, to see him as he was. 

The story of his life is simple. Born in 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, April 5, 1822, the 
child of godly parents in humble circumstances, 
educated in the common schools, 
he was only a boy when he started 
out in life for himself by learning 
the printer’s trade. From his 
earliest manhood, by his energy, 
|enterprise, industry and far- 
| Sightedness, he gave promise of 
| the eminence which he was to 
|attain. At about the age of 
| twenty-two he became a partner 
in a firm which owned and pub- 
| lished in Boston a religious weekly 
newspaper of high standing. Rigid 
self-education supplemented the 
learning acquired in the common 
schools, and made him a most 
useful and efficient assistant editor 
of the paper. 

Only a few months before his 
death he related an instance of 
the manner in which his self- 
training was first practised. It 
reveals a characteristic quality 
| of well-guided perseverance. He 
was working, in his early life, at 
his trade of printing. The editor 
whose paper he served was less 
industrious than he might have 
| been, and was not sorry to receive 
“copy” from his young printer. 
This printer saw therein his op- 
portunity, and gave most of his 
| Spare time to writing. All the 
| while he did not fail to read 
the best exchanges, English and 
American, which came to the 
| Office, and had the good sense 





and the sounds finally died in the direction of | the attention of a medical officer. 
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my wounded enemy were getting farther away, | the men bound my wounds, and later I received | regulate the minutie of the work. He never 


I believe | wholly gave up the business management, but 


myself to be the first American soldier to live to | latterly had left it more and more to the associates 


I hobbled to my nearest outpost, where one of | tell the tale of his fight with bolomen. 





For the good man never dies.— Montgomery. 


out for it. A man of different character might 


he lived; but Mr. Ford worked for permanence, 
because he believed in The Companion and in 
its mission, and did not want its usefulness 
bounded by one short human life. His constant 
holding to account of his editors for errors in the 
minutest details had reference not only to the 
present, but to the future; the current paper 
must indeed be perfect, but so must his assistants 
aim at perfection, for to them must he look to 
carry on the paper in future years. And in all 
departments this constant training went on, as 





paper is now left in the hands of a body of men 
thoroughly imbued with his spirit and methods. 








1822. 


DANIEL SHARP FORD. 


1899. 


succession. One of them—which I cannot tell— | to recognize in them an editorial style much | They receive it from him as a sacred trust, and 


struck the same foot and broke the bridge, as I 


member. 

Now all was quiet. We stood with our heaving 
chests touching. I felt his breath in my face, 
and his heart palpitating against my breast. 
There was a lull in the battle. I felt safe, as far 
as the revolver was concerned, for he had emptied 
that, but the deadly knife was still poised over 


strength of my wounded hand and wrist, which 
were holding the knife away from my throat. 


| better than anything at his command. 


The law of life is growth; and 


not have cared what became after his death of 
that which had brought him such success while | promote his own pleasure, but to relieve suffering 


each man needed it, with the result that the | 


| whom he had selected and trained. 

There was a discussion a few years ago, as 
to whether a man starting in life with nothing 
could honestly become the possessor of a miillion 
| dollars. The life of Mr. Ford answered the 
| question. He began business with no thought 
of becoming wealthy ; he adopted the practice of 
generous giving to others at the very start; he 
continued giving to the end of his life, and his 
benefactions continue after his death. All the 

| time he was scattering money with an unsparing 
hand, as one scatters seed in good ground, not to 


and—in particular—to help persons in temporary 
distress over the hard and rough places of life. 
Here an employé was continued on full pay dur- 
| ing a sickness that lasted for months. Therea 
feeble church received a generous donation which 
| enabled it to continue its beneficent work in hard 
times. Here an honorable business man, caught 
in an adverse commercial current, and threatened 
with the loss of credit and the savings of long 
| years of industry and thrift, was afforded the 
| help that brought him safely through the crisis. 
There a brave widow, striving to keep a home 
| for herself and her children, received the money— 
| often sent anonymously—which enabled her to 
raise the mortgage from her house; 
or an overburdened father, bending 
under the long-borne load of family 
support, was led to take the needed 
rest, persuaded by a gentle insistence 
which left no place for any feeling 
but gratitude toward the good friend 
who had made the welcome and 
restoring vacation possible; or a 
young man of talent, fighting for 
the equipment which should best 
fit him for an honored and helpful 
part in the world’s work, was 
encouraged and assisted to the 
education which made possible the 
highest fulfilment of the promise 
that was in him. There are few 
- professions which do not to-day 
number among their worthy repre- 
sentatives one or more of Mr. Ford’s 
“boys.”” The number of those to 
whom this man was an earthly 
providence was constantly increas- 
ing, and could be counted by the 
hundreds. 

And the rich mental gifts of the 
man, the intuitive perception, the 
clear intelligence, the rare sense of 
proportion, the just judgment, the 
practical wisdom, were no less 
spontaneously at the service of his 
brother man. Patient to listen, 
wise to counsel, tender and tactful 
to reprove—no man or woman or 
child ever asked for the help of his 
interest or the support of his strong 
moral manhood and was denied. 

| And all this broad humanitarian work was 


How | will hold it in its course as he himself would | wrought so simply, so naturally, so unostenta- 
knew from the immediate loss of strength in that could he, how did he, acquire it? Night after have held it. 


tiously, that to those closest to him in kindred 


| night he held himself to the task of learning how |The Companion will grow, but it will be in the | and in sympathy he rarely spoke of what he 


to write—and after this wise: He placed before 
| his mind a single straightforward idea, —capable 
| of expression in about one page of manuscript,— 
and proceeded to get at the best way of expressing 
it. In every form of words which his ingenuity 
| could contrive, he wrote out this idea, sparing no 





| least could express it no better. It was an 
| unconscious preparation for an English style 


way he trained it to grow. Never a robust man, 
|he was in later life an invalid; and more than 
once an enforced abstention from business for 
a long period had tested the strength and the 


smoothness of running of the machinery he | 
| devised. The men whom he thus trained have | 
my head. My life depended entirely on the | drudgery or weariness until he felt that he at become heirs to a service he loved and honored. | 
| The great bulk of his property he left for religious | 


| and charitable purposes; but The Companion 


Now I remembered that bolomen never travel | of unusual effectiveness for its purpose—a style | itself remains with his partners. 


alone. That he had comrades within a few 
feet of me, who were trying to distinguish 
between us, so that they might be sure that their 
knifes should enter my back instead of his, I 
was certain. My flesh cringed at the thought; 


| which had perhaps its best expression directly 


the columns of The Companion. 
In 1857 Mr. Ford and his partner bought The 





| Youth’s Companion from Nathaniel Willis, 


So long as he was fully in charge of the paper 


| could not—because he had neither the time nor the 
| strength for the task—read all the stories before 
| they were accepted ; but when they were selected 


T could almost feel the cold steel enter my body. | who had founded it and had been its editor for | for publication by the assistant in charge of this 
It was time for me to force the fight. My | thirty years. Thus fora time two papers were | work, they were submitted to him in type, and 
Tight foot was badly wounded, but the knee was | carried on side by side. But differences as to| if one did not please him it was ruthlessly can- 
yet unhurt. With this I struck the man a blow policy arose. Mr. Ford had an ambition to make | celled. The same was true of the miscellany 
in the abdomen, and quickly followed it with | each paper the leader in its own field; and his | and other parts of the paper; his pencil was 
another. It was evident that he was weakening. | courage in adopting expedients and making | drawn firmly through any paragraph that seemed 
He again made a desperate effort to free the expenditures to that end knew no limit. Ulti-| to him dull or, for any reason, unsuitable. For 
hand which held the bolo, but my endeavor to | mately it was seen to be wise for the partners to | the mental and moral growth of his readers, he 
keep him from succeeding was greater. I drew | separate. The property was divided, and Mr. held himself in the largest sense responsible. 


back the right leg as far as I could, doubled up 
the knee, and with all the strength that I 
possessed, drove it again into his abdomen. 

_The effect was marvellous ; his muscles relaxed, 
his struggles grew feeble, and his breathing was 
badly interrupted. This was the decisive part 
of the fight, and I grasped the opportunity. 
With all my might I threw him from me. He 
fell among the bushes, and was lost in the 
blinding darkness. I drew my revolver from 
the scabbard, and fired in the direction in which 
I had thrown him. This shot was answered by 
4 cry which told me he had been hit. 

At this moment I heard the twigs breaking 
and the leaves rustling behind me. Like a flash 
I faced about and fired at the approaching figures 
~—Imy assailant’s fellow-bolomen. The effect of 
the shot was to cause a heavy rustling and the 
Sound of many feet in rapid retreat. 

I had been careless enough to come into this 
jungle with but two loads in my revolver, and 
these had been fired. When I began to reload, 
My right foot gave way and I fell. Lying on the 
Btound, I loaded and fired again. The groans of 





Ford became sole proprietor of The Companion. 

From that time forward until his death, Mr. 
Ford made The Companion the chief interest 
of his life. His mind was constantly on the alert 
to devise something new to interest or to 
instruct his readers. In the early days of his 
ownership of The Companion he carried the 
double burden of publication and editorship 
almost alone. He was at his editorial work at 
“home hours before breakfast, and at his business 
office as early and as long as any of his employés. 
As the scope of the paper broadened, and as the 
field of its popularity extended gradually over 
the whole country, he enlarged his corps of 
assistants in both departments, and organized it 
with scrupulous care, so that in case he should 
be temporarily or permanently unable to conduct 
the paper himself, it should suffer no harm. 
During the later years of his life, indeed, the end 
which he had constantly in view was to lay the 
foundations of the paper so broad and deep, and 
to make it so secure upon them, that he might 
be sure of its steady, uninterrupted and success- 





ful continuance upon the course he had marked 


| In spite of the total absence of matter that 
| could seem to express a partiality for any religious 
| faith, Mr. Ford had his own religious affiliations, 
and for more than half a century held devoutly 
to them. But we do not believe that during 
his long editorship of The Companion there 
appeared in its columns a single allusion which 
could suggest that the editor held any denomina- 
tional doctrines not common to all Christians. 

Over the mechanical departments of the paper 
he presided with no less genius. All important 
matters were submitted to him. No change of 
type, no revision of the system of head-lines, was 
adopted until he had studied and approved what 
was proposed. He also examined the illustra- 
tions with a keen and practised eye. 

He was, during many years, the final arbiter 
in all matters of business. Fertile in plan and 
suggestion, he decided how and at what cost the 
periodical should be brought to public attention, 
where and to what extent The Companion 
might reach out to broaden its scope and increase 
its usefulness. He knew what was doing in 
| every department, although he did not always 





| was doing. He simply strove to do the work of 
the Master, in the spirit of the Master, because 
of the love for the Master which was the pervad- 
ing passion of his life. 

These are but hints which will enable all 
the readers of The Companion to appreciate 
what manner of man he was who controlled the 
paper for so many years. First and best of all 
| humble, devout and sincere Christian man, 
| who brought every act to the test of the divine 
| teaching, who regarded himself and all that he 


in editorial correspondence and indirectly in all | he was in the truest sense its chief editor. He had as the Lord’s. Next, a manly man, with 


|the keenest sympathy for all living beings, a 
heart ever open to the cry of distress, and a 
purse closed against no good cause. A master- 
ful man, far-seeing and gifted with remarkable 
intuition, firm and decided in every matter 
which involved a question of right and wrong, 
abhorring all that savored of unfaithfulness, 
insincerity and untruth. A friend, the memory 
of whose affection is a precious legacy. 

Mr. Ford, as already intimated, carried out in 
his last testament the purpose which he had 
cherished through a long business life. Nothing 
was dearer to him than the welfare of those who 
earn their living by daily toil. That men of 
means should interest themselves in the joys 
and sorrows of workingmen, and should help 
them in their troubles; that the workingman, 
in turn, should learn by contact with wealthy 
business men that riches do not always mean 
injustice and oppression— that both, in short, 
should meet in the spirit of Christian brother- 
hood—this Mr. Ford believed to be a real solution 
of the problem of labor and capital. For this 
high end, therefore, the greater part of his 
fortune is entrusted to an institution which will 
carry forward the work done under his own 
supervision during his lifetime—that of assisting 
to higher and better things the working men and 
women of Boston. The act was characteristic 
of him. The almoners are those who had his 
confidence and shared his good deeds during his 
lifetime, the beneficiaries men and women who 
need help and will profit by it. So ended a life, 
eventful only in good works, yet they were works 
which a voice from heaven assures us “do follow” 
the dead who die in the Lord. 
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Current Topics. 


Daniel Sharp Ford, the late editor and 
proprietor of The Companion, is the subject of 
a brief sketch printed on another page. Inade- 
quate as such an account must necessarily be, it 
will, we hope, convey to our readers some idea 
of how great and good a man he was. 

Only a handful of books attain to a fifth 
edition in any one year. Yet the British Bible 
Society prints five tons of Bibles every day. 
Even for purposes of numerical comparison, the 
Word of God is yet supreme. 

The report of the Maine commissioners of 
fisheries and gaine shows that material for bear 
stories is not yet exhausted. Since fifty-five 
bears were killed in Maine during the past year, 
and since one bear is supposed to be good for his 
weight in stories about his doing and undoing, 
the danger of a shortage in literary matter is not 
imminent. =e 

Spain has nobly vindicated its honor 
and wisdom in deciding to renew and maintain 
the treaty relationships which subsisted between 
that country and the United States before the 
war. Spain means, that is to say, to make the 
best of its altered circumstances, turning its 
face toward the light instead of sulking in the 
shadows. ‘From the frying-pan into the fire” 
is one of Spain’s own proverbs, which happily it 
does not intend to adopt as its rule of conduct. 

The Greek word corresponding to “awful’”’ 
was appropriately applied to many things 
describing pain or beauty or skill. English 
usage, however, would practically eliminate the 
word from youthful lips. Tennyson once read a 
new poem to his guests, the Dufferins. The 
daughter, a girl of fifteen, cried out enthusias-~ 
tically, “How awfully pretty!’ upon which 
Tennyson put his hand on her shoulder and said, 
‘“My dear child, do not use that dreadful word.’’ 
In a voice of deep compunction she exclaimed, 
“Oh, I am awfully sorry!’’ to the immense 
amusement of all. 


Should it be a rule of life to get all you 
can, or to give all you can? That question is 
just now under discussion. Well, how much 
can one give unless he first gets? The men who 
are laying thousands or millions on the altars of 
education, humanity or religion have generally 
been successful as captains of industry, princes 
of commerce, or leaders of large business enter- 
prises. Possibly also their chief benefaction has 
consisted in creating profitable employment,— 
which is a kind of giving,—especially if they 
have been just and considerate in their dealings, 
and have paid fair wages. To get honestly is 
quite as legitimate as to give generously, and 
ought to take equal rank. 


The Puerto Rican problem presents some 
difficulties. Under the colonial system of Spain, 
the islanders enjoyed certain commercial privi- 
leges, in sending their products to Spanish 
markets, which they have now lost without 
receiving any compensating advantage from their 
connection with this country. The result has 
been great poverty and distress. If the products 
of Puerto Rico were to be admitted to our great 
markets free of duty, it would please the islanders, 
but displease many of the tobaceo- and the sugar- 
raisers here who are afraid of this competition. 
In these circumstances the proposal has been 
made in Congress to levy upon Puerto Rico goods 
one-half of the regular rates of duty. Whether 
Congress has a right to levy upon them any duty 
is a much disputed constitutional question. 

Only a few years ago money was so scarce 
throughout the West that borrowers were obliged 
to pay exorbitant rates of interest, and many 
were not able to obtain credit at any price. 
To-day the Western banks have abundant 
reserves and overflowing deposits—more money, 
in fact, than they know what to do with. Usually 
at harvest time there is a heavy demand for 
Eastern money to move the crops. This year 
the demand was almost entirely supplied by the 
Western banks, and a large share of it by banks 
in the smaller cities and country towns. Farm 
mortgages have been paid off, and money is now 
easily obtained at reasonable rates. All this 
great change is the result of two years of good 
crops. The farmers who were borrowers are 
now themselves money-lenders, and their pros- 
perity is reflected in livelier trade and busier 
factories. The rapid change shows how closely 
even the complex civilization of to-day is related 
to the soil. 


Lawton's famous feat, in pursuing and 
capturing Geronimo. and his band on foot, after 
the horses of the soldiers had died of exhaustion, 
has its counterpart in the rescue of Lieutenant 
Gilmore and his men of the Yorktown, who 
were ambushed and captured by the Filipinos at 
Baler, on the eastern coast of Luzon, in April 
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last. It was learned that they had been taken 
across the mountains, and their subsequent fate 
has been a matter of much concern. When the 
campaign began in northern Luzon, Colonel Hare 
of the 33d and Lieutenant-Colonel Howze of the 
34th regiments, with a detachment of soldiers, 
began a determined effort to discover and rescue 
them. Getting track of the party, despite har- 
rowing privations and difficulties almost insur- 
mountable, they followed the trail with dogged, 
relentless persistency till the Filipinos were 
absolutely “‘walked off their feet,” corralled and 
captured, and Lieutenant Gilmore and men were 
rescued. “A remarkable achievement,” says 
General Otis, and no one will dispute him. 


— se 
IMMORTAL THINGS. 
Great truths are portions of the soul of man, 


Great souls are portions of eternity. 
Lowell, 
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Ministers in War. 
MERICAN Cabinets are seldom able to 
survive the excitement and destructive 
criticism of war-time. President Lin- 
coln made several changes in his Cabinet during 
the Civil War. President McKinley also has 
brought new men into his Cabinet in consequence 
of the war with Spain. 
British ministers are equally vulnerable during 
a war of real magnitude. In the Crimean War 
there were ministerial crises and upheavals as 
the result of military mismanagement. It is 
not likely that the Salisbury ministry can emerge 
from the war in South Africa without recon- 
struction. : 
There are four strong men in that ministry: 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Goschen. They are surrounded 
with a group of ministers who are equal to the 
ordinary conditions of peace, but are not fully 
equipped for the supreme emergency of a great 
war 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, and the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
secretary for war, are fiercely attacked in England 
already, and they will not find it easy to retain 
their cabinet seats, if there are fresh reverses, .or 
if the war is prolonged for many months. 

There is another official under fire, who is not 


connected with the ministry. This is Lord 


Wolseley, commander-in-chief of the British 
army. He is reproached for many things for 
which Lord Lansdowne is more directly respon- 
sible than himself. Unless he succeeds in 
proving that he is not at fault, there will be a 
strong movement in military and political circles 

This is one of the fortunes of war. When 
there is public criticism of the conduet of military 
operations, some Jonah has to be thrown over- 
board from the ship in response to popular clamor 
and disappointment. 

A ministry under a monarchy is not stronger 
in the emergency of war than a cabinet under a 
republic. Indeed, it is weaker if anything; for 
a President at Washington is independent of 
Congress, and can stand by Cabinet ministers 
or generals when they are attacked justly or 
unjustly ; whereas a prime minister in England 
is the chief of a government supported by the 
majority in Parliament, and is compelled to 
conciliate public opinion. 


a 


Spelling. 
HERE have been many attempts in the 
nineteenth century to reform the spelling 
of the English language—as the Italian 
and Spanish tongues, and to some extent the 
German and French, have been reformed—by 
dropping letters deemed superfluous. Lately a 
noteworthy attempt has been made in this 
direction by the University of Chicago, which 
has decreed that certain important publications 
of the university shall hereafter appear in a 
modified system of spelling recommended by the 
National Educational Society. 

Almost simultaneously with this step in one 
direction there has been a somewhat curious 
movement in the opposite direction. Many 
books, and especially certain widely circulated 
romances, have been published and printed in 
the United States in the ordinary orthography 
used in England, in which such words as favor 
and honor, as they have been spelled for many 
years in this country, are spelled favour and 
honour. In them civilization is spelled civil- 
isation, and there are many other differences 
which need not be specified. 

This return to an older fashion, long since given 
up in this country through the influence of Noah 
Webster, is due to the present United States 
international copyright law. A book cannot be 
copyrighted in this country unless it is printed 
here. 

Books intended for circulation both in Great 
Britain and the United States are therefore now 
generally printed in the United States; and as 
the “American spelling” is strongly objected to 
in England, American publishers and printers 
change their practice in order to suit the English 
market. 

Thus it happens that the American people have 
read in the year 1899 more books in which honor 
is spelled honour than they had probably ever 
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read before, and these books were printed in 
America. Familiarity with the sight of a dis- 
used orthography, which seems to them to be 
returning as if by force of its own merit, may do 
/more to encourage the retention of old forms of 
| orthography than the great Western university’s 
new spelling in its learned books may do in the 
opposite direction. . 
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LOVE OF COUNTRY. 
They love their land because it is their own, 
And scorn to give aught other reason why. 
Fitz-Greene Halleck. 


~ 
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Lynch Law in 1899. 
"= of the darkest pages in the annual 





summary of American events is that 


is even more depressing than the record of crime 
in general; for crime discloses the depravity of 
individuals, while lynch law reveals whole com- 
munities swayed by passion and given over to 
lawlessness. 

The Chicago Tribune’s recapitulation shows 
one hundred and seven lynchings in 1899, all but 
| four of which were in the Southern States. Of 
| the four Northern lynchings, three took place in 
Kansas and one in Pennsylvania. Eighty-four 
of the victims of mobs were negroes, and twenty- 
three whites. 

Apologists for lynch law are in the habit of 
| defending it on the ground that there are some 
| crimes of a horrible nature, to punish which the 
ordinary processes of law are too slow and 

uncertain; and that it is difficult in such cases 
| to procure public testimony against the offenders. 
But whatever weight may be given to this argu- 
ment, it extenuates a small proportion only of the 
lynchings of 1899. But eighteen cases out of 
the whole number were professed to avenge 
crimes of that character. 

There is one glimmer of light in the year’s 
record. Long as the list of lynchings is, the total 
is the smallest for fifteen years. In several 
instances, the lynchings were attended with 
ferocious cruelty; and it may be that the pub- 
licity given to these herrors is strengthening 
public sentiment and stirring the public con- 
science against the repetition of them. 
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Are There Too Many Artists? . 
| HE English mind just now is fruitful in 
devices for raising funds to be applied to 
healing the cruel hurts of the South African 
| War. It has been proposed’ that ten thousand 
‘artists be invited to contribute each one a work 
'for a great national exhibition, at the end of 
which the galleries should be cleared by an 
| auction sale. 
| The New York Times reports that one of the 
knights of the brush, who knows how hard is 
' the struggle of some artists, is reminded, by the 
suggestion, of the story of an old woman who 
| was so deeply moved by a missionary sermon 
| that she immediately sold her wash-tub, put the 
money into the treasury, and fell back on the 
parish for support. 
The number of young men and women who 
turn toward the fine arts for a career and a liveli- 
| hood seems out of all proportion to the demand 
for their services and productions. A few years 
ago the editor of an art review estimated the 
average annual income of picture-painters at 
thirty dollars each. 

Of course there is always “room at the top,” 
because it is not very thickly settled up there; yet 
even artists of unquestioned merit often find their 
financial footing quite precarious. 

An American sculptor, who made such a 
happy hit as to win universal praise for one of 
his statues, had to wait four or five years for the 
next order. We know others, both sculptors 
and painters, of recognized ability, who often 
find it hard to make both ends meet. 

There is no danger that the work of producing 
really noble art will ever be overdone, and it is 
not the chief end of life to be rich. To one who 
is really in love, whether with a vocation or with 
any other sweetheart, poverty has no terrors; 

and it would be worse than useless to throw cold 
| water on the aspirations of genius. But there 
| may be more than one sensible application of the 
| counsel given to the lad who was tempted to 
| write verses—“ Don’t, unless you can’t help it!” 
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A Failure of Philanthropy. 


NDER the advice of the best and most 
courageous of the friends of the Indian, 
an act for the allotment of their tribal 

lands in severalty to the Indians, under certain 
| conditions; was passed by Congress in 1884. 
Since that time many of the tribes have appor- 
tioned their lands to their individual members, 
and have given up the tribal life. 

As the Indians to whom lands were so allotted 
were forbidden to sell or otherwise alienate their 
land under twenty years, and as steps were taken 
to start them as farmers, it was supposed that the 
measure would do more to civilize and make 
them self-supporting, under existing conditions, 
than anything else has done. Fifteen years have 
| gone by since the first allotment of lands, and 
| the public men who were the authors and most 
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earnest advocates of the severalty law haye 
lately expressed deep discouragement with the 
result. 

Although the Indians cannot yet sell, they cy 
and do lease their allotted lands to white mep, 
There are reservations in the West wher 
practically all the farms are rented to white men, 
while their owners and their families retire ty 
unassigned parts of the reservation and live jp 
the old wild way. Meantime the vices of the 
white men are communicated to them mor 
readily than ever before, and they are without 
the tribal government and the restraint of strong 
men of their own race which often went with it, 

As a whole, the condition of the Indians jg 
undoubtedly improving, but there are some cases 
in which, under the allotment system, they haye 
actually retrograded. The fact is now apparent 


| that it is difficult to make a self-supporting 


wihich: teenie the of lynching. qt farmer of the Indian in one generation. The 


Indian still needs safeguards against corruption, 
and above all he needs practical and simple 
instruction, at his home, in the few industria! 
occupations which he may be able to follow. 


Sent Into Exile. 


Y passing sentence of banishment for ten 
B years upon Messieurs Dérouléde, Buffet 
and De Lur-Saluces, and by ordering the 
imprisonment of Monsieur Guérin for the same 
length of time, the French government has at 
once strengthened the republic and taken a long 


| step upward in the respect of foreign nations, 


There had been an impression that fear of 
popular sympathy for these men and a demon- 
stration on their behalf might make France 
reluctant to deal with them as the circumstances 
seemed to warrant. 

The charges against them— conspiracy to 
destroy or change the government, and inciting 
citizens to take up arms—were amply proved. 

It was shown beyond a doubt that Monsieur 
Dérouléde had attempted to incite a French 
general to strike a blow at the government; and 
last summer Monsieur Guérin barricaded his 
house, and with his associates, for more than a 
month offered armed resistance to the officers 
sent to arrest him. 

It was in the character of champions of liberty 
and of the cause of the common people that the 
condemned men gained their notoriety and such 
influence as they possessed. To most people 
with a sense of humor their methods and their 
attitude have seemed too theatrical to be taken 
quite seriously ; but there was always the danger 
that they might gain influence enough with the 
inflammable element of the people to make 
trouble. France has probably done - well to 
suppress them. 


ms 
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Poor Girls! 


ANKEE ingenuity is proverbial, and is a 
trait of which New Englanders may fairly be 
proud. Nevertheless, there is one field of 

invention in which they do not shine—the inven- 
tion of proper names. 

This was often practised in New England in old 
times. It has now become a distressingly popular 
habit in the West. Of course, it is easy to under- 
stand how a proud parent may think no name in 
all history, tradition or romance quite good enougli 
for her own particular baby; but that baby, when 
she grows up,—it is almost invariably a she,—will 
seldom thank her parents for their effort to distin- 
guish her with something novel and original. 

Yet greatly daring parents, quite recently the 
records show, have afflicted innocent infants with 
the names of Venustine and Oriette; Rovilla, 
Syrenola and Zulea; Zinda, Luciline and Hyanthe; 
Doricianna and Avelaura! 

The poor babies! And they will not even have 
the satisfaction of commemorating great events, 
which may some day partially reconcile to their 
fate these young ladies, the Misses Deweyette- 
Olympia Jones, Philippina-Victoricia - Dewey 
Brown and Deweyline Manila Robinson! Indeed, 
the first two of this trio being of the colored race, 
whose taste in names is usually a little florid, may 
perhaps wear their honors as proudly as they were 
bestowed; but it would not be a rash prophet who 
should venture to predict that little Deweyline 
Manila, by the time she has been plagued through 
the primary school, and called after in the 
grammar school, and laughed at through, the high 
school, will, once she is fairly entered upon her 
teens, fall back on her initials, and face a cold, 
hard world as plain Miss D. M. Robinson. 
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Disagreeable Manners. 


YOUNG man, the son of an Englishman of 

A rank, being in poor health, came to this 

country to rough it in the West for a year 

or two. At first he made his headquarters wit! 

some American friends in Denver, and one day 

came to them to announce that he had found work 
as driver of a team on a ranch. 

“That will never do!” exclaimed his host. 
“You will be thrown with people of the lowes! 
class day and night. The life will be intolerable.’ 

“Ah!” cried the Englishman, laughing. “Yo! 
forget. There are no classes in America. Every 
man knows that his neighbor is his equal, and s? 
makes way for him. That is the reason I came 
to the States.” 

Two years later he visited his Denver friends 
again, to say good-by. “I was mistaken,” be 
said. “I thought there were no social classe 
here, but there are a thousand, and every manis 
fighting to get into the one next higher than his 
own. That is the reason I am going back @ 
England. We do not jostle each other ‘here 
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, American jurist, a man of great dignity and 
simplicity of manner, once recognized this condi- 
tion of affairs in the reply which he made to his 
tailor, whose work was bad, and whose manner 
was offensive: 
“J hope that, 
appen in t 
aa ndson, his work and his manners may be better 
an yours.” 
Ths defect in American manners could be 
easily rectified if each of us would remember that 
good breeding, in prince or coal-heaver alike, 
consists in sincerity, in unconsciousness of self, 
and in kindness and thoughtfr” ess for others. 
The man who thinks he is aonoring American 
principles when he says, “All men are created 
free and equal, therefore my right is as good as 
my neighbor’s,” should not forget that the rule 
works both ways, and that his neighbor’s right is 
therefore as good as his own. 


AI 


should my grandson, as may easily 
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PROFITABLE LEARNING. 


The English universities in India play an impor- 
tant part in the civilization of the empire, and are 
erowded by natives. Many of them no doubt are 
true students, who learn for the sake of learning; 
but there are others who learn their text-books 
by heart to obtain the coveted honor of an M. A. 
ora B.A. One reason for their enthusiasm might 
form the motive for a comic opera. It is that the 
young man with a degree can secure in marriage 
a girl with a heavy dowry. The knowledge of 
Shakespeare, Bacon and Huxley is used, therefore, 
in such cases to buy a rich man’s daughter. 

The lip-learning of the natives in studies quite 
foreign to their genius is extraordinary. A few 
years ago, in Calcutta, a candidate for an M. A. 
took up Latin. His translations were literally 
flawless. 

By and by the examiner noticed that in every 
ease he began his rendering a few lines before 
the passage which was given to him on the paper, 
and finished a few lines later. The explanation 
was simple. He had learned the “crib” by heart, 
and fixed the places of beginning and ending by 
proper names. 

“You say in your papers here,” said an English 
professor in Bombay to one whom he was exam- 
ining, “that Sir Walter Scott is a most beautiful 
writer. Now, here are his works; pick out your 
favorite.’ Whereupon the examinee turned green, 
for this was the first time he had ever set eyes so 
much as on the cover of the works of that beautiful 
writer, Scott. a 

It is lip-learning that appears in the English of 
the writers for the native press. So common is 
it that it is known as “Baboo English,” of which 
The Companion has given manly examples. 

“Tt was some time before I could extricate him,” 
writes a contributor to the National Magazine, 
“when, lo! a very much bruised and sprained- 
ankle man was he.” 

But perhaps obituaries offer most facility for 


elegance of composition. One organ says of a | 


lawyer, “His childlike simplicity fascinated all, 
and was proof against the demoralizing influences 
of his honorable profession.” 


 . kos 


BREAKING AND ENTERING. 


This is the true story of a man and his wife who 
went to a party, and drove home at two o’clock 
in the morning. The husband had, of course, a 
latch-key, and had told the servants not to sit up. 
It was a cold night, and when they reached the 
house he said to his wife: 

“You sit in the carriage while I run up and open 
the door.” 

He hurried up the steps and felt for his key. It 
was gone, or rather, as it proved afterward, he 
had never taken it at all. So, after fruitless 
searching, he began ringing the bell. He rang it 
for five minutes—for ten. Noone came. He was 
slowly congealing, and his wife, in the carriage, 
began to shiver. 

“It’s no use!” he called to her, finally. ‘You sit 


still, and I’ll go round the back way and break in.” | 


He sought the dark alley behind his house, and 
with Spartan disregard of his party clothes, scaled 
the high board fence and dropped into his own 
yard. He smashed a pane of glass, lifted the 
window and crawled into the dark kitchen. Not 
familiar with those lower regions, he stumbled 
about, hitting the wall like a beetle on a summer 
night; but finally found the back stairs, and 
mounted them to the hall above. 

“Saved!” he muttered, for he had reached the 
front hall and the front door. He opened the door. 

“All right!” he called cheerily to his wife, ran 
down the steps to help her out, and—banged the 
door behind him! 
at A, and did his burglarious work all over again. 


> 
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HAZING FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


While hazing is being frowned down, and 
becoming less and less a part of college life in 
this country, it was fortunately never so prevalent 
mM secondary schools in America as in England. 
A lately published life of Millais tells how, at the 


age of nine, he was once hung head downward out | 


® Second story window, by the class bully, his 
legs being tied to the iron guards with scarfs and 


Strings, 

‘. He Was unconscious when rescued by a passer- | 

no — child’s delicate nature, his marvellous 
Stic 


his country, ever make a coat for your | 


Then, a wiser man, he began | 


precocity, and a boy’s costume of fifty | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


by His Royal Highness, the Duke of Sussex, who 
was giving the prizes, and stood at his raised desk. 

“After a time, the duke observed that ‘the 
gentleman was a long time coming up,’ to which 
the secretary replied, ‘He is here, Your Royal 
Highness.’ 

“The duke then stood up and saw the boy, and 
giving him his stool to stand upon, the pretty 
little golden head appeared above the desk.” 


THE SHADOW OF A KING. 


The man who was a sovereign and is a figure- 
head is always pitiful to see. Under the British 
Empire many princes still retain an empty show 
of power. In the colonies of France the fiction is 
almost disregarded. A visit to his Highness Ali, 
Bey of Tunis, is like a visit to an extinct volcano. 
Decrees are still issued in his name, but he is 
scarcely apprised of them beforehand. 


You may spend weeks in Tunisia, says Mr. Her- 
bert Vivian, a traveller of experience, and remain 
unconvinced of the bey’s existence. Should you, 
however, chance to be near Italian railway 
station of Tunis on a Monday morning, you may 
witness the arrival of a portly old gentleman, who 
hurries into a ramshackle medieval carriage, with 
a beflagged escutcheon on the door, and drives off 
as fast as his pair of white mules can carry . 

He has come to pay the visit which he is required 
to make on the French officials who may have 
instructions for him. Under no circumstances will 
they pay him the compliment of a visit, even when 
they are living in their summer quarters, hard by 
his palace. 

The only occasion when B — hope to come 
in contact with the Bey of Tunis is i>] the days 
of Bairam, the Moslem holiday which follows 
the fast of Ramadan. Then he holds a public 
reception. Like his father, he wears a semblance 
ofa European costume. is face is benevolent, 
but weak, and by no means intelligent. He seems 


scarcely to take in the fe Ey of the French 
oe clumsily translated to him by General 
alens' 


“Hamdou tillah (God be praised), I am well,” 
is his constant refrain. The Resident, as the chief 
French official is called, remarks that his highness 
wore a fur coat on his drive, and trusts that his 
highness did not feel the cold. 

No, Hamdou liliah, I did not feel the cold. It 
was my son who compelled me to wrap myself 
up,” and a faint smile plays upon the expression- 
less lips. Poor bey! His attention often wanders. 


he must excite among his compatriots. 


A DANGEROUS MOMENT. 


One need not be a soldier to stand in need of 
courage. A clergyman may find himself con- 
fronted with as nerve-shaking an ordeal as those 
more generally expected by the man of war. In 
his retrospect of “The Lights and Shadows of 


moment when he found it extremely necessary 
that his courage should not fail him. 


The bishop was about to preach in one of the 
| cathedrals, when there entered a divinity student 
whose brain had become deranged by overmuch 
—_. He went forward, as if to sit with the 
others. 


bishop, “he stopped, and taking a revolver from 
his pecker, pointed it at me. I felt what was 
coming before the revolver appeared, and knowing 
that the young man was Se and that he 
would probably wait until sure of his aim, 

with quick, long strides through the chancel, which 
is very deep, grateful that I had been an athlete 
in younger days. 


young man by the collar, and turned sharply 
round with my knee at his back, while I said to 
the congregation, ‘Will some one take charge of 
this man? He is insane.’ 

“lt all happened so quickly that no one moved 
till then. The poor fellow was led out and the 
service went on. It was found that the pistol had 
a hair trigger, and that all the chambers were 
loaded, making it a marvel that no tragedy had 
occurred.” 


KINSMEN ACROSS THE BORDER. 


Mary Americans gladly acknowledge their kin- 
ship with the Anglo-Saxons beyond the water, but 


For a century and a quarter Canadians and 
Americans have intermarried freely, and the 
border cannot divide ties of blood. 


Not lon ago the dispatches from South Africa 
announced the death of Lieutenant Wood, of 
Haliiax, the first Canadian to die for the British 
Empire in the r War. It is an interesting 
comment on our relations with Canada to note 
that this young lieutenant was the great-great- 
grandron of Zachary Taylor, who was a major in 
he War of 1812, and fought against the British 
with all the zest for fighting that was in him, and 
that his great-grandfather was Jefferson Davis, 
who, as a young man, married Taylor’s daughter. 
It is usually represented as a runaway match, but 
Mr. Davis himself wrote that it was nothing of the 





sort. 
In spite of such American antecedents, Lieu- | 


tenant Wood lived a loyal — of the queen, 
and died for Her Majesty’s empire. 


PAINFUL PRETENSION. 


A young college girl recently dined with friends 
who had passed a brief season in Germany, and 
on her return her roommate asked if she had had 
a good time. 


“Do you remember what Heine said about his 
be - S lomon’s dinners?” she asked. 


“Well, Uncle Solomon forbade any language but 
German at his table. does Mrs. Blank. Here 
the resemblance begins and ends. Heine said that 
a footman stood behind his uncle on one side of 
the table to hand datives, while a second waited 
on the other to offer accusatives. Datives and 
| accusatives were not passed to-night, but if they 
had been, no one would have known which to 


years ago, are thus delineated in his brother’s | take 


words: 


Pr A day before the hazing, Millais had 
re ‘ = silver medal of the Society of Arts 
The on drawing of the Battle of Bannockburn. 
linet . fellow had on a white plaid tunic, with 
aan . t and buckle; short, white frilled trou- 
~ showing bare legs, with white socks and 
oe leather shoes; a large, white frilled collar, 
pi necktie, and his hair in golden curls. 
ic ~ n the secretary called out, ‘Mr. John 
crett Millais,’ the little lad walked up, unseen 


. 





“POLLY CON.” 





Yale,—he tells the story himself,—what he was 
teaching. To his reply, “Economics,” she said, 
thoughtfully: 


| “Oh, you teach the students to be economical! 

That is good. en I was a young lady, they 
never learned to be economical until they got 
married.” 


and you realize that he is thinking of the contempt | 


“On reaching the oy ore says the | 





j 


| 





a Long Episcopate,” Bishop Whipple tells of a | 


“At the chancel steps I made a leap, seized the 





we must gemember that we are still more literally | 
cousins of the great people to the north of us, | 








An old lady lately asked President Hadley, of | 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold | 


or Sore Throat 
mediate relief. 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Adv. 
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Learn to Sketch, Letter, Design, Illustrate. 
Instruction by successful illustrators. Highly profit- 
able. Lessons Rf mail in newspaper, magazine, book 
illustrating; wall paper design, ete. Catalogue Free. 

NEW YORK SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING, 

, 114 West 34th Street, New York. 
Bo Young men are sure to succeed in 
und a = er pees right ee 
you Know iat nine-tenths 0 e 
to Succeed. Presidents, Managers and Superin- 
tendents of American railways commenced as Tele- 
graph Operators’? Your chances are just as good. 

For 28 years we have been teaching Telegraphy and 
placing our graduates in the railway service. 

Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. It explains our 
ways of helping Students to defray the expense of 
attending our School. 

VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


DUNLOP Get our Book- 











let of any 

Detachable dealer or of us. 
THE 

TIRES | AMERICAN 
are hand-made. DUNLOP 
The strength of ) TIRE CO., 
the fabric is Belleville, N. J. 
fully preserved. THE REPAIR OUTFIT. Chicago, Ill. 





Hammar’s House-Painting 
Styles for 1900. 


We will place on the market for 1900 a line of 
stylish an 7 new tints for use in house- 
painting. These tints combine with the most 

autiful effect, but no colors can be used without 
reference to the surroundings of the house—known 
by the artist_as the “background” and the “per- 
spective.” We have created a department, in 
charge of a talented artist and a master painter, 
who will devote their exclusive attention to guid- 
ing you and your = ym in the selection of color 
combinations to fit your individual house, and 
applying the paint to get the best results. 


Hammar Pain 


We make you the following business proposition: 
We will give you an exclusive, stylish color plan 
for your house, furnish Hammar Paint to you at 
$1.25 per gallon (when mixed), guarantee that its 
use will cost you less than any other —_ lead 
and oil, or any other materials, and put our 
| $200,000 cash capital behind a guarantee that it 
will last five years—keep your money in trust to 


Guaranteed 
Five Years. 
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Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, including 
pes. Ornamental Trees, Evergreens 
and Shrubs for public and private grounds. 
Shade Trees for streets. Hardy Roses, 
Hardy Plants, Climbers, etc. 
Our new beautifully illustrated catalogue, 
replete with practical hints for planters, 
Sree to regular customers ; to others for 1c. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, 


Mt. Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


61st Year. 


return to you if our claims are not proven. A 

glance at Dun or Bradstreet will show you 

whether we can do what we say or not. There is 
| too much nonsense about paint, and we are going 
| to explode some of it. 


Write full information about the house you mean 
to paint—size, location, style of architecture, prox- 
imity to other houses and foliage—on a hill or the 

leve pent if possible), and we will send you 
| anumber of beautifully colored reproductions of 
similar houses painted with our new line of stylish 
tints and a copy of our guarantee. We will also en- 
elose blanks for further information, on the receipt 
of which we will suggest an exclusive color 
plan for your house FREE OF CHARGE, 
with estimate of cost of painting. 


Don’t write unless you mean to paint. 


F. HAMMAR PAINT COMPANY, 
1224 Spruce St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Clad’ Stockings for this boy. I will see if their 


will save money and darning, as claimed.” 


your husband. We make ‘‘Iron Clads”’ 
for all of them—dressy and stylish, but 
all ‘“‘ made to wear.”’ 


Ask your dealer for “‘IRON CLADS,”’ and if he 
can’t supply you, send 25c. for sample 
pair. 


Cooper, Wells & Company, 


**Mr. Smith, I want three pairs of ‘Iron 


triple knee, high spliced heel and double toe 


Buy Three Pairs of No. 19 


Won Clad 
STOCKINGS 


and let the boy wear them week about. 
If they please, remember it’s a good 
scheme for the girls, for yourself and 


State style and size desired. 








ST. JOSEPH, MICH, 











Grand Pacific Hotel..chicago 


The new Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, is 
recognized as Chicago’s vay hostelry. 
The Café is as popular with Chicago resi- 
dents as the hotel is with the travelling 

ublic. The cuisine ranks with that of the 

est hotels in the United States or Europe. 
On their tables they serve the celebrated 


BLANKE’S sisa COFFEE 


BLEND 


Precisely the same coffee, in air-tight cans 
of all sizes, is on sale generally throughout 
the United States. If your dealer hasn’t it 
in stock, and will not get it for you, send us 
his name and $1.30 (the regular price) for a 
3-lb. can by express prepaid. (Mention 
whether you desire it whole, ground or pul- 
verized.) If your family is small, SEND 
soc. for 1 lb. Sample BY MAIL, PREPAID. 

Hotels must have uniform coffee. 


how to economize the coffee, how to 


Cc. F. Blanke Coffee Co., 304 to 314 





Cc. F. Blanke is a famous coffee expert, and 
his ability to produce coffees of absolute uniformity has made Blanke’s Coffees 
more generally used in prominent hotels of the United States than any other. 


Booklet, giving Blanke’s recipe, listing Blanke’s coffee-pots, and telling 


other valuable information for coffee-users, sent free on request. 





eare for the coffee-pot, and 


S. 7th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 




















HE rigid 
of Stearns Bicy 
faction. 

A good mou 





more than the 
price of a flim 








which enters 


And a contented mind is worth a good deal 


of a first-class wheel. 


Send for 1900 Catalogue of Stearns Bicycles, FREE. 


STEARNS SALES DEPT., 
















inspection of every part 
into the construction 
cles ensures enduring satis- 


nt means a contented mind. 


difference between the low 
sy wheel and the fair price 





American Bicycle Co., 


STYLE 
& SPEED | 
STRENGTH 





Syracuse, N. Y. 














THE COMFORT 
Gm bBy Josephine P Peabody rxD 
A 
Benignant, near, the nearest lamp 
Among the worlds afar. 


Oh, kindly close it looked on me 
To keep a lone child company 
With all love-looks that are! 








I came down along the height, 
I saw the evening star, 


As I came down along the moor, 
I saw the window-light 
Clear shining out across the dark, 
A welcome to the night: 
And those two glories, home and star, 
The very near and very far, 
Were like to one delight. 


As I came by the valley brook, 
The fireflies hovered there ; 

They shed a slow, unanxious glow, 
Poising in quiet air, 

So constant and so near at hand 

That any eyes could understand 
Their starlight unaware. 


Some kinship here I cannot read 
Because it lies too deep: 

But these three starry things I saw, 
All mine, for once,—to keep. 

How like they were, some happy way,— 

It shines through all the troubled day, 
It shines on me through sleep. 


John. 


OHN was a sturdy, active 
young man, to whom a small 
farm had been left by his 
father. He worked it with 
intelligence; was up early in 

the morning and went to rest 

late in the evening. The soil 
was forced to give up its best 

- to him. 

The neighbors, too, found him a good citizen, 
ready to take part in work helpful to the com- 


munity. His mother said that none of her | 


children had been so obedient or tender to her. 
He made her old age beautiful and happy by 
his good humor and loving care. As a member 
of the church John was fully responsive to the 
ordinary demands of Christian service. 

But John himself knew that other men no 
older than he worked huge farms at enormous 
profits. His comparatively small patches of 
barley and oats and potatoes and grass-land were 
sometimes contemptible in his eyes. Other young 
men, who went to school with him, were leaders 
in the community, going out of it into the state 
legislature or into large cities. Other young 
men had wives and children. Some of the most 
respected of them led in church activities, and 
did not wait to be prompted, as he seemed forced 
to do. 

Sometimes he wondered, with a large degree 
of longing, whether he might go out and grapple 
with some great work in the world. But he did 
not for this loose his hold of the little work he 
had to do on the farm and in town and church; 
instead he rose earlier the next morning, whist- 
ling cheerfully, and perhaps drove his plow later 
the next evening. 

John’s was, in seeming, a narrow, humdrum 
life. 

But one day a strange and wonderful thing 
came into it, which no man can understand. He 
was suddenly called to leave the plow in the 


furrow, and come away. Because he had been | “!# 


so faithful to his poor little fields and his few 
homely duties, and so loyal to his old mother and 
his neighbors, a greater estate was given to him, 
and high rank in an unseen kingdom, to which 
he belonged. 

He heard the summons while he was in the 
field, and went on the instant. When his 
neighbors found him, lying on. the grass, and 
saw the happy, even triumphant, expression of 
his face, they knew that the King had called him 
to come up higher, and that the kindly messenger 
sent to summon him was Death. 


ms 
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Killed by Anger. 


N English journal makes this pertinent 

comment on the physical effects of anger: 

“It is not only the soul which is hurt and 

scarred by this terrible ravager ; the body also is 
undermined.” 

Anger serves the unhappy mortal who indulges 
in it much as intoxicants do the inebriate. It 
grows into a sort of disease, with varied and 
awful results. Sir Richard Quain said, not long 





ago: 

“He is a man very rich indeed in physical 
power who can afford to be angry.” 

That is true. Whenever a man becomes white 
or red with anger, he is in danger of his life. 
When he indulges in fits of passion, the heart 
and brain are the organs most affected. Not 
only does anger cause partial paralysis of the 
small blood-vessels, but the heart’s action becomes 


THE YOUTH'’S 


intermittent ; that is, it occasionally drops a beat. 
Much the same thing is experienced by excessive 
smokers, but in anger the effect is even more 
deadly. We cannot afford to be wroth. 


<o>- 


Hat and Cap. 


CURIOUS survival of medieval custom is 
A witnessed in London on every Lord Mayor’s 





| Their 


day. This is an official visit of the Lord 
Mayor to the law courts. In olden times the 
| sovereign himself awaited at Westminster the 
| coming of the Lord Mayor in a chariot of state 
| with sword-bearer, mace-holder, chaplain and 
gorgeously liveried coachmen and footmen. The 
forms have been changed, and the visit is now 
paid to the high court; but the spirit of the act 
remains, for the Lord Mayor opens his term in 
the Mansion House with a ceremonial involving 
recognition of the supreme authority of the crown. 


The instrument used for expressing this tradi- 
tional idea is an old-fashioned cocked hat. en 
the Lord Mayor, in his splendid robes of office, 
enters the ~ court with his retinue in costume, 
he solemnly I 
his head and salutes 
Chief Justice and the justices. 

The judges always wear robes 
and wigs when in court. For Lord 
Mayor’s day they have also a flat, 
black cap, which can be slipped 
over the of the wig. The Lord 
Chief Justice and his associates 
return the Lord Mayor’s salute 

ravely, but they do not take off 

eir black caps. If they were to 
do this, they would pace the 
crown upon a level of equality 
with the municipality. They greet 
the Lord Mayor without uncover- 
ing their heads and the principle 
of the supremacy of the crown is 


safe. 

The Lord Mayor, with his 
retinue, subsequently visits the 
judges in other courts to invite 

em to the Guildhall banquet. 
When the rustling noise of the 
rocession is heard, each judge 

umbles in a drawer, pulls out a 
little square of black cloth, and 
crowns his wig with it. The Lord 
Mayor takes off his three-cor- 
nered hat three times, and the 
justice on the bench bows, b 
remains covered. 


In this 1 sy J of cocked hat and black cap is 
preserved 
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Happy Old People. 


of the British crown. 
NE of the most interesting bits in the recent 
biography of Sir Joseph Prestwich, the 
eminent English geologist, is that which 
describes his meeting with the aged astronomer 
and mathematician, Mary Somerville, then verging 
on ninety years, in her home at Naples. 

“Her quaint Scotch accent and remarkably soft 
voice were unchanged,” says his biographer, ‘“‘and 
the simple, natural manner was as of old. Perhaps 
she become a shade more grave; still there 
was the same serenity, the same unquenchable 
thirst for knowledge, and the same trenchant 

uestions. Her mental powers were keen and 
clear as ever, and the penetrating gray eyes. 
which had not lost their s — it, were turne: 
full upon the speaker with rapt attention. Vesu- 
vius and voleanoes were discussed by Mrs. Somer- 
ville and our geologist, her room—fi with 
sunshin t a view of the mountain and 
the beautiful bay. ers was a glorious old age.” 

It was indeed. And the same things which 
made it glorious, made it happy,—duties well- 
performed, a loving heart, high abilities, and an 
undying interest in all lovely and lofty themes,— 
and these in their turn made beautiful the last 
years of Sir Joseph Prestwich, when he, too, came 
to be old. 





Both had their share of the troubles and trials 
of life. But both were of that noble mold in which 
no goty eae mingle with great endowments. 
Never troubling themselves about fame or recom- 
pense, both found in their unusual gifts only the 
capacity for such work as was its own reward. 

fe-work was their life’s joy; and the 
elevation of mind and soul wrought in them by 
constant contemplation of the wonders of the sky 
and of the earth, rendered each singularly suscep- 
tible to all happy and beautiful influences. Two 
more winning and encouraging examples of happy 
old age are scarcely to be found. 

“T am perfectly happy,’ wrote sweet old Mary 
Somerville, laying down her pen as she closed her 
oye (he the old geologist, 


I am_ so 
, cried with ~~ eyes, among 
and flowers of his beloved garden, on the 
crest of the white cliffs of England, looking out to 
sea. “Sometimes I feel as if | were too happy!” 
We who have no special gifts cannot, per ps 
always rise to quite the heights to which the gifted 
y ascend. But it does not require genius to 
accomplish, in other ways, that which 
helped to—the exclusion from our lives of 
all useless dwelling on the low, the little and the 
mean. With these we exclude much of the worry 
and the trouble of life, and open a wide door for 
happiness. 


“Oh, Sir 
Joseph the 
shrubs 
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A Dreyfus Story. 


OME of the saddest scenes in the whole 
S Dreyfus tragedy were those which had to 
do with the lives of his wife and children 
while Dreyfus himself was in exile, and under- 
going his second trial. The two young children 
were constantly guarded lest they should hear 
anything of the terrible story with which France 
was ringing. Their awakening was all the more 
pathetic when it came. The correspondent of 
London Truth describes how the discovery came 
about. 


Madame Dreyfus remarked with terror that her 
children seemed at length to suspect their father’s 
fate ad kept them almost constantly under 
her own eyes. he was their governess, their 
companion in their walks, and always kept them 
from the newspaper-hawkers. The servants were 
as careful as she to keep the dreadful secret from 
the children. 

The boy, who is in his ninth year, guessed the 
truth from a clue unsuspected b is mother. 
Parisian confectioners have a thrifty way, un- 
known in America, of pasting together old news- 
papers to make their eandy bags. One day, when 

child was eating sugar-plums, he noticed his 
father’s name. It set him thinking. 

Then one day, at the seaside, hé negpaned to 
find a torn kite made of newspapers. is father’s 











fts his cocked hat three times from | 
Lord 


saw the to 
| account of the trial which 
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name was printed on it in head-lines, and under- 
neath was a short restatement of the facts of the 
case, made preparatory to the trial at Rennes. 
The boy spoke to his nurse about the similarity of 


names. 

“Hush!” said the nurse. “There are many 
Dreyfuses.” 

“But,” argued the child, “are there many Captain 
Alfred Dreyfuses, whose wives are Lucies? I 
know now why mamma is so sac and why papa 
stays so long away.” 

e nurse rm kite, and read the 
it bore. 

“But you must never tell any one, never!” said 
she. “It would kill your mamma if she thought 
you knew what made her so bmg <A 

The brave little fellow nodded, winking hard to 
eee back the tears, and nothing more was said 
then. 

But now, in the reunited Dreyfus family, there 
are no secrets. 


o> 
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Dewey’s Lion Cub. 


T* baby lion which Admiral Dewey named 
“Chichester,” in honor of the British com- 
mander at Manila, was given to Father 
Reaney; and that gentleman, the chaplain of the 
Olympia, left the cub temporarily in the Reaney 
household at Detroit. According to the News- 





“HE SOLEMNLY LIFTS HIS COCKED HAT THREE TIMES.” 


ut 
Potent indeed is the sway of | 
| time-honored precedent in conservative England! | 
| 


e medieval tradition of the supremacy | 


|in the evening. The bell would ring. 





Tribune Chichester’s waking hours were mainly | 
employed in eating potatoes and lapping milk, but | 
when he was not thus engaged he wanted to play. 


Chichester took a great interest in the callers 
i A young 
—, carefully dressed, would enter the 
parlor. 

“She will be down in a minute,” was the tradi- 
tional message the servant would deliver. 

While waiting, the young —— had barely 
crossed his legs and sighed dreamily when — 

Whir! z! Bang! 

There was a confusion of white vest mingled 
with fluffy brown fur; and human cries mingled 
with the short, sharp “Yi! yi! yi!” of the mal 
of the desert. 

And then, when night came, Chichester was like 
any other baby—he wanted sympathy and atten- 

e, he would set up a dreadful 
anshees of Ireland were on 


Yow i"! 

O-wOW-WOW-0W-OW-OW-OW! !! 

These were some of Chichester’s favorite 
expressions. . 

nd words wouldn’t calm Chichester. Of course 

you can’t rock a baby lion to — or ca him in 
your arms; but you can and must take him for a 
walk, and so many a wee sma’ hour Chaplain 
Reaney might be seen lead the precious pet 
around the house, Chichester all the time showing 
- sppcociatien by a purr so gentle that it awoke 


amily. 

In his titude he would frisk about and knock 
over a chair or two, just for fun. Then when at 
last he got tired and seemed fast asleep in his 
little , he would wake up and arouse his now 
disgusted owner with cries that meant we | 
enough that he wanted something to eat, an 
wanted it right ry, 

The custody of a Dewey lion is a great honor to 
any man, but what is honor without sleep? 


——————— SF 


The Evil Eye. 


IKE all Orientals, the Sudanese havea great 
[° horror of the “evil eye.” A fixed stare 
often makes them uncomfortable, and the 
gray or blue eyes of Europeans, with the glint of 
anger in them, strike fear, if not terror, into the 
hearts of most. Charles Neufeld, an Austrian 
who was long held prisoner by the dervishes of 
the Sudan, describes the powerful effect of this 
superstition. The event.of which he speaks took 
place soon after he was captured. 


A young dervish conducted me to a spot removed 
from the other prisoners. As we walked along, 
the youth said: “God is just; God is bounteous; 
— God, to-morrow our eyes shall be gladdened 

y seeing a white Kaffir yoked with a shayba to 
a black one.” | 

This shayba is a forked limb of atree. The fork | 
is placed on the neck. ay | against the larynx, | 
the stem projecting before the wearer; the r ght } 
wrist is then tightly bound to the stem with thongs | 
of fresh hide, which soon dry and “bite” the flesh. | 
The ends of the fork are drawn as closely as | 
possible, and fastened with a crosspiece. | 

It is a cruel instrument of torture, for the arm | 
must be kept extended to its utmost; to attempt 
to relieve the tension means pressure on the 
larynx. If you are yoked to another man, he 
throws So ome on you and you on him. 

Irritated beyond endurance by the youth’s gibes 
and jests, and hoping to = an end to everything 
at once, I threw my weight and strength into one 
blow. I was a powerful man, and felled him 
senseless. Taking his rifle, I strode back to the 
tent and entered. y eyes must have been 
blazing. I glared from one to the other, wondering 
whether to fire the one shot and then start “club- 
bing” till 1 was eut down. 

amza, the best of the dervishes, held up his 
hand, saying: “/stanna” ser. 

I hurriedly related what had occurred and told 
— I intended to do. Hamza then came to me, 
Saying: 

vie la, la (NO, no, no), you are not to be put in 
a ony. Our orders are to deliver you alive and 
we 





Then turning to the others, he continued: “Hand 
a over to me. I shall deliver him alive and 
well.” 

Some demur was made when, lowering the 
rifle, I placed the butt on the ground, rested | 
chin on the muzzle, and addressing myself to al 
said that unless I were left in Hamza’s charge, if 
should press the trigger, on which my great toe 
was then resting. 

Hamza again urged his point and said: “If 

ou do not a , and this man does any harm to 
imself, I declare myself innocent of all blame and 
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sespensieatiy: I have heard of him; he will do 
as he = 

The effect of the words was magical. “Take 
him away—keep him; do what you wish to him,” 
they cried. ‘Never let him come near us again 
never! Never let him look upon us with his ¢ yes)» 
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Chinese Devotion. 


Te presence of American armies and ships 
of war in the far East has brought American 
officers into contact with the Chinese race 
in a new way. Practically the Chinese do all the 
work in that part of the world. The Americans 
have employed them largely as servants and 
laborers, and have found them faithful in those 
capacities. Their faithfulness has, however, some 
peculiarly Oriental characteristics. 


The Washington Post relates that the captain 
of an American man-of-war had a Chinese servant 
who was a model of faithfulness. He never left 
* whim of his master ungratified. 

t happened that the captain often entertained 
—_ on the ship, and was in the habit of offering 
em cigars of a choice brand, always sending his 
Chinaman, Lee, after the box, and having him pass 
it around. 

The cigars, of course, were the captain’s private 
property, paid for with his own 
money. he captain once or 
twice looked into the box, and 
thought that hardly as many 
cigars were gone as had been 
smoked, but — , he might 
have been mistaken. 

However, when, after a partie- 
waely generous pestios around 
of his very choice cigars, the 
captain went to his box and 
found it as full as ever, he called 
the “bo 7 . 

“How is this, Lee?’ he asked, 
“There are just as yy! cigars 
here as ever, although a lot have 
been given away!” 

“That all light, cap’n,” said 
Lee, with a devoted smile. “Me 
careful *bout that. When pass 
cigahs, count ev’ly one; then go 
to ship’s mess chest, take out 
cigahs allee same many, put ’em 
in captain’s box!” 

Thus the faithful ““Chinee” had 
doubtless unwittingly ruined his 
master’s reputation as a judge 
of cigars, and if his raids on the 
ship’s chest had by any accident 
become known, he would also 

doubtless have injured his reputation as a scrupu- 
lously honest publie servant. 


—— OO 


Farm Raised the Mortgage. 


CCORDING to Sidney Lanier, “There is 
A more in the man than there is in the land,” 
but sometimes the land seems to take a 
notion to do things unaided. For instance, the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Journal tells this story: 


A farmer who came to Buffalo County from 
Missouri grew discouraged because he didn't get 
rich the first year, and as there was a mortgage of 
seven hundred dollars on his farm, was about 
ready to throw up the whole business. But he 
determined to make one more effort, and sowed 
eighty acres of wheat. 

t happened to be a poor year for wheat, and the 
stand was not very - Coneluding that it 
wasn’t worth harvesting, he pulled ‘up stakes 
and went back to Missouri, leaving the farm to 
fight the mortgage all by itself. The farm was 

ual to the task 


sk. 

he wheat ripened, fell down, and deposited the 
seed in the soil again. Next spring the wheat 
began to grow lustily. Some of the neiglibors 
were honest enough to write about it down to the 
—— in Missouri. 

e got interested enough to come back and take 
a look. Then he stopped and harvested his 
voluntary crop. He sold it for enough to pay off 
the mortgage and the rest of his debts, and hada 
tidy little surplus over, with which he moved his 
a back. Now he declares there is no state 
like Nebraska. 


_— 
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Where Am I? 
Te following grotesque narrative is found in 





a collection of Chinese temperance tales: 


A stupid Lyomen underling was once taking 
a rascally Buddhist monk to prison. As he starte 
with his prisoner, he was afraid of forgetting his 
things and his errand, so he began mumbling, 
“Bundle, umbrella, cangue [yoke], warrant, mon 
and myself!” At every two or three steps he 
repeated the list. The monk, seeing the sort of 
man he had to deal with, treated him at an inn 
until he was so drunk that he wanted to sit down 
by the wayside and sleep. . ie 

hen he was fast asleep the monk took off his 
cangue, shaved the man’s head, put the wooden 
collar on him, and took to his heels. 

On recovering his senses the man exclaimed, 
“Let me wait until I have counted everything. 
Let me see. Bundle and umbrella are here. 
Then feeling his neck, he cried, “And the cangue, 
too; and here beside me is the warrant!” Then, 
half-scared, “Hai ya! I don’t see themonk, but, 
— his itching pate, he gleefully added, “The 
monk is still here, but where am I? Bundle, 
umbrella, cangue, warrant, monk. But where am 
1? Bundle, umbrella —!”’ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Nondescript. 2. Ann, 0, dine—anodyne. 
2. 1. Charm. 2. Grace. 
3. Heart, hand, head, nose, leg, finger, chin, 
tongue, toe, thigh, tooth. 
< Ode, jade, end, aid, wide, seed, eyed, deed. 


5. Columbus. 
6. ME 
EL 

U 

D 

E 


BONO ana 
onan 


he <mOr>woR 
sezzpneos 


ZOrzrconn 


7. Swallow, wall, wallow, wallowed, all, allow. 
ee, lo, low, lowed, owe, owed, we, wed, Ed, 
a, O. 

8. Acres, cares; march, charm; tarts, start; 
races, scare; eager, agree; scold, colds; level, 
revel; seat, east. 

} 3. Moore. + 


9. aldamit 2. Sp : 
Swift. 6. Scott. 7. Grey. 8. Hunt. 9 
Bailey. 10. Shelley. 11. Longfellow. 12. Lowell. 
13. Key. 14. Holland. 15. Finch. 16. Poe. 

10. March. 





“5. Lover. 
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with his eyes open may walk five miles over favorable 
country roads and see only ten or twelve kinds of 
birds, the brown creeper’s faint zeep is a truly wel- 
come sound. He is a very little 
fellow, very modestly dressed. 
without a bright feather on him, 


[’ the midst of a Massachusetts winter, when a man 
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like other people, sing best when they feel happiest 
The brown creeper’s nest used to be something of a 
mystery. It was sought for in woodpeckers’ holes. Now 
it is known that as a general thing it is built behind a 


| 





father bird's behavior leaves nothing to be complained 
of. He “comes to time,” as we say, in the most loyal 
manner. in and out of the nest he and the mother go, 
feeding their hungry charges, making their entry and exit 








his lower parts being white and 

his upper parts a mottling of 
brown and white, such as a tailor 
might call a “pepper and salt 
mixture.” 

The creeper’s life seems as 
quiet as his colors. You will find 
him by overhearing his note 
somewhere on one side of you 
as you pass. Now watch him. 
He is travelling rather quickly, 
with an alert, businesslike air, : . 
up the trunk of a tree in a spiral 
course, hitching along inch by 
inch, hugging the bark, and every 
little while stopping to probe a 
crevice of it with his long, curved, 
sharply pointed bill. He is in 
search of food—insects’ eggs. 
grubs, and what not; morsels so 
tiny that it need not surprise us 
to see him spending the whole 
day in satisfying his hunger. 

There is one thing to be said 
for such a life: the bird is never 
without something to take up 
his mind. In fact, if he enjoys 
the pleasures of the table half 
as well as some human beings 
seem to do, his life ought to 
be one of the happiest imagi- 
nable. 

How flat and thin he looks, and 
how perfectly his colors blend 
with the grays and browns of the 
mossy bark! No wonder it is 
easy for us to pass near him 
without knowing it. We under- 
stand now what learned people 
mean when they talk about the 
“protective coloration” of ani- 
mals. A hawk flying overhead, 
on the lookout for game, must 
have hard work to see this bit 
of a bird clinging so closely to 
the bark as to be almost a part 
of it. 

And if a hawk does pass, you 
may be pretty sure the creeper 
will see him, and will flatten 
himself still more tightly against 
the tree and stay as motionless 
as the bark itself. He needs 
neither to fight nor to run away. 
His strength, as the prophet said, 
is to sit still. 

But look! As the creeper 
comes to the upper part of the 
tree, where the bark is less fur- 
rowed than it is below, and there- 
fore less likely to conceal the 
scraps of provender that he is 
in search of, he suddenly lets 
go his hold and flies down to 
the foot of another tree, and 
begins again to creep upward. 
If you keep track of him, you 
will see him do this hour after 
hour. He never walks down. 
Up, up, he goes, and if you 
look sharply enough, you will 
see that whenever he pauses 
he makes use of his sharp, stiff 
tail-feathers as a rest—a kind of 
camp-stool, as it were, or better 
still, a bracket. He is built for 
his work; color, bill, feet, tail- 
feathers—all were made on 
purpose for him. 

He is a native of the northern 
country, and therefore to most 
readers of The Companion he is 
a winter bird only. If you know 
his voice, you will hear him 
twenty times for once that you 
see him. If you know neither 
him nor his voice, it will be 








worth your while to make his 
acquaintance. 

When you come upon a little j 
bunch of chickadees flitting 
through the woods, listen for a 
quick, lisping note that is some- 
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THE BROWN CREEPER. 








thing like theirs, but different. 





It may be the creeper’s, for 

although he seems an unsocial 

fellow, seldom flocking with birds of his own kind, he is 
fond of the chickadee’s cheerful companionship. 

To see him and hear his zeep, you would never take 
him for a songster; but there is no telling by the looks 
of a bird how well he can sing. In fact, plainly dressed 
birds are, as a rule, the best musicians. The very hand- 
some ones have no need to charm with the voice. And 
our modest little creeper has a song, and a fairly good 
one; one that answers his purpose, at all events, although 
it may never make him famous. In springtime it may be 
heard now and then even in a place like. Boston: Com- 
mon; but of course you must go where the birds pair 
and nest if you would hear them at their finest; for birds, 





scale of loose bark on a dead tree, between the bark and 
the trunk. Ordinarily, if not always, it will be found under 
a flake that is loose at the bottom instead of at the top. 
Into such a place the female bird packs tightly a mass of 
twigs and strips of the soft inner bark of trees, and on 
the top of this prepares her nest and lays her eggs. Her 


mate flits to and fro, keeping her company, and once in a 
while cheering her with a song, but so far as has yet 
been discovered he takes no hand in the work itself. It 
is quite possible that the female, who is to occupy the 
nest, ‘prefers to have her own way in the construction 
of it. 

After the young ones are hatched, at all 


events, the 





always at the same point, through the merest crack 
of a door, between the overhanging bark and the tree, 
just above the nest. It is a very pretty bit of family 
life. 

It would be hard to imagine a nest better concealed 
from a bird’s natural enemies, especially when, as is often 
the case, the tree stands in water on the edge of a 
stream or lake. And not only is the nest wonderfully 
well hidden, but it is perfectly sheltered from rain, as it 
would not be if it were built under a strip of bark that 
was peeled from above. All in all, we must respect 
the simple, demure-looking creeper as a very clever 


architect. 
BRADFORD TORREY. 
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Tue Sour AFRICAN WAR. — General | 
Buller has made a flanking movement against | 
the Boer army at the Tugela River. January 
11th he occupied a position at Potgieter’s Drift, 
on the Tugela, north of Springfield, and about | 
20 miles west of Colenso. On the 16th a part | 
of his foree, commanded by General Lyttleton, | 
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forded the river. The next day a division led | aqapted to every one. Electrical or Mechanical Engi- 


by General Warren crossed the river, six miles 
farther west, in face of a heavy fire. In Cape) A 
Colony, the continued activity of General French’s 
command near Colesberg suggests an intention 
to push back the Boers across the Orange River, 
and to invade the Free State from the south. 
Foop not CONTRABAND OF WAR.—With 
reference to the cargoes of American flour which 
were seized by British cruisers at Delagoa Bay, 
on the suspicion that they were destined for the 
Transvaal, the British government has accepted 
the view of the United States, that the flour was 
not contraband of war. The British decision is 
that foodstuffs can only be considered contraband 
when they are supplied to the enemy’s forces, 
and that it is not enough that they are capable of 
being so used, but it must be shown that this 
was their destination at the time of seizure. A 
different decision would have made an embarrass- 
ing precedent for England in the event of her 
becoming engaged in war with a maritime nation, 
for in that case she would be largely dependent 
upon foreign food supplies. 
THE PoLiricAL CONTEST IN KENTUCKY 
did not end with the inauguration of W. S 
‘Taylor as governor and John Marshall as lieu- 
tenant-governor, wnder certificates given them by 
the state election commissioners. The Demo- 
cratic candidates for these offices have carried 
their contest to the legislature. The hearing of 
the cases by legislative committees began January 
15th. These committees were constituted by 
drawing lots; but the fact that the committee 
which is hearing the case regarding the governor- 
ship is composed of ten Democrats and one 
tepublican, and that the other committee is made 
up of nine Democrats and two 
Republicans, seems to indicate 
in advance what will be the 
nature of the reports in the 
two cases. 


SENATORS ELECTED.— 
The Kentucky Legislature has 
elected as United States sena- 
tor Mr. Joseph C. S. Black- 
burn, Democrat, who was a 
SENATOR BLACKBURN. senator from that state prior 
to March, 1897, but was displaced by Senator 
Deboe. The Iowa Legislature has reélected 
Senator John H. Gear, Republican. Both elec- 
tions are for terms beginning March, 1901. ~ 

THE SAMOAN TREATY was ratified by the 
Senate, January 16th. This treaty, in connec- 
tion with an arrangement be- | 
tween England and Germany, | 
terminates the tripartite agree- 
ment of 1889, which established 
a kind of joint protectorate over 
the islands. The larger islands 
pass under the control of Ger- 
many, and the island of Tutuila, 

: containing the harbor of Pago- | 

SENATOR GEAR. Pago, becomes the property of 

the United States. 








FRENCH POLITICAL TRIALS.—The French 
Senate, sitting as a high court of justice, com- 
pleted January 5th the trial of certain agitators 
who were charged with conspiring to overthrow 
the government. Most of the accused were dis- 
charged, but four were found guilty. Monsieur 
Guérin, who so long resisted arrest at the head- 
quarters of the Anti-Semitic League in P. 
was sentenced to ten years’ imprisonment; the 
other three to ten years’ banishment. 
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WILL CARLETON’S MAGAZINE 
‘““EVERY WHERE.” 

Only Magazine for which Will 
Carleton, Josiah Allen’ a w ite 
8 Marietta tta Holley) Fanny ( by 
F World’s greatest ta Ay. an 

’ other famous authors, write in every 
number, Best of additional litera- 

50c. a Year. SPECIAL 
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$5 30 eer cone. Hot Water or Hot Air 
-. 4 cents for No. 48 Catalog of valuable information and 
testimonials. BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


| GTAMPS! Album and 1300 illus. list free} Ast. wtd. 
50%. 100 diff. stamps 10c. L. B. Dover & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


RUNS ITSELF 7 in operation 


as a gentle summer shower. You strike alight and 
th PETALUMA INOU BATOR doestae 





rest. No worry. No loss, Hatches every fertile egg, 
4sizes, We pay the freight. Catalogue free, 
Petalama Incubator Uo,, Box B, Petaluma, Cal 















of first-class full sized tools, etc., (44 
for general boot, shoe, harness, belt and tin- 
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ty and Hiberal inducement @ 
to agents. Full particulars free, 
BARGAIN LEATHER HOUSE, 
50 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention this ad. and send $1.50 to 
secure this set free to depot. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY 5 wor 


prem and Girls can get a Nickel- plated 
Watch, 2lso a Chain and Charm for selling 
14¢ dozen Packages of Bluine at 10c. each, 





Send oar full address by return mail and 
we will forward the Biuine post-paid, and 

a large Premium List. No money required. 
Bluine Co, Box 105, Concord ‘Junction, Mass. 
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Where's 5 the ‘Sade 


when you're bathing ? 
You don’t know what an ordinary home 
bath can be.as a freshener and _ bright- 


Have it on hand. 


as a cleanser, till you use 


Pearline in it. 
Try this once and see how much bet- 
ter it is than soap. 


people tell us that a soak 


i in Pearline and water helps ty apenas and 


eases aching feet. 
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Chain, or for a Chamber Toilet Set, or pair 
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BARW A BICYCLE 


ne +, among your friends. You can do it by working 
<j] after school and will get as 2a a bicycle as you can buy 
se 1 $60.00 worth for a Boys’ or 
= worth for a Youths’ or Maidens’ 
&, Bicycle; $70.00 worth for a Ladies’ or Gents’ Bicycle; 
“]] $100.00 worth for Gypsy King or Queen Bicycles; or sell 
tJ] $15.00 worth for a Ladies’ or Gents’ Silver Watch and 


= or Ladies’ Mackintosh, or Boys’ Suit of Clothes, or Game 


Write for Catalogue, Order Sheets, Etc. 
| Ww. c. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINCFIELD, MASS, 
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KITSELMAN ORNAMENTAL FENCE. 
More ornamental gal ee iron and as cheep AS a wood 

icket fence. t talogu: free, 
iTSELMAN £ "4 Box %, Ridgevilic, Ind, 
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ENT FREE — instructive 
Saath for everyone interested in 
Shorthand, Valuable alike to begin- 
ners and experienced stenographers. 
The BURROWS BROS. CO:, (Dept. H) Cleveland. 
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Make Hens Lay Better. 
Published Twice a Month, $1 a Year. 
soc. for Six Months. Sample Copy Sent FREE. 
Ls. Johansen & Co., 28 Custom House St. , Boston, Mass. 4 
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Fifty egg ca- 

pacity. Heat, moisture and ventilation 

automatically and perfectly controlled. 
Price only $7. 

Send for the Wooden Hen Book; 
mailed free, together with a book about the 
EXCELSIOR MOUSATER, to those who 
name this pape 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 


















ATTACKS ON MISSIONS IN CuHINA.— An} 
engagement between French troops and natives 
is reported in Kwangtung, one of the southern 
provinces of China, in which the French were | 
defeated and suffered heavily. In the province 
of Shantung there have been violent anti- foreign | 
demonstrations, during which murderous attacks | 
were made upon Protestant and Catholic mission 
stations. The mission houses of the American 
Presbyterian mission board at Tung-tchang | 
were looted ; the Rev..Mr. Brooks of the C hurch | 
Missionary Society, stationed at Ping-Yin, was | 
killed; several Catholic chapels | 
were burned and a number of 
native Christians were mur- 
dered. 


RECENT DEATHS.— Dr. 
James Martineau, the eminent | 
Unitarian minister and theo- 
logian of London. —— Gen. 
Dabney H. Maury of Virginia, 
a lieutenant in the United States army in the | 
war with Mexico, a major-general in the ‘Confed- | 
erate army in the Civil War, and minister to the 
United States of Colombia, 1885-9. 
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We want to convince you that FAIRY SOAP is different from any 

other floating white soap mW pony more scientific and delicate, made 

by latest perfected methods. If your own 

grocer has not FAIRY S SOAP on sale, send us his name and address, 

as well as eae own, and we will send you a full-sized cake, absolutely 
arge. In answering, address 


DEPT. Y, THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, CHICAGO. 





Change Your Work. 


Don’t stand still, be pro- 
gressive ! 

Don’t be contented, when a 
few hours’ evening study will 
prepare you to accept a really 
desirable position. 

Don’t worry over some 
simple problem in py 
ing or mechanics. Le? us give 
you the absolute knowledse. 
Don’t waste spare time! 
Write to-day and let us show 
you how we can help you to 
improve your position and in- 
crease your salary. Steam, 

Electricaland Mechanical En- 
gineering Taught By Mail. 

Send for Handbook C and special terms during Feb. 

_ AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, Boston, Mass. 
(Chartered by the Commonwealth of Mass.) 


| Note. If you are a workman ina shop, a clerk ina 
| store or office, or a hand on a farm, and Picel that you 
| are like a co; y a wheel, always going but making n0 

progress, write and let us prepare you to occupy 4 
useful and profitable position. 


Swilts 


Hams 


Cooked in Any Manner 
are Always Delicious 


Like Swift’s Premium Bacon and 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard, there is 
no uncertainty about the quality. 


Swift and Company 
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Ripine AN Ostrricu.—The possibility of 
the ostrich being used for a kind of two-legged 
saddle-horse, a8 the natives of Abyssinia are 
said to have employed it, was demonstrated at | 
Pasadena, California, recently, by a correspon- | 
dent of the Scientific American. He not only 
mounted a full-sized male ostrich and rode 100 
ards on its back, but also had a photographer 
make a picture of him on his feathered steed. 

A Birp’s BARBED- WIRE FENCES. — In 
Central America are many strange birds with | 
stranger habits, but probably none are more inter- 
esting than a little brown wren who may be seen 
along the roadsides or on fences. This little bird, 
about the size of a canary, builds a nest out of 
all proportion to his apparent needs. He selects 
a small tree with horizontal branches growing 





close together. Across two of the branches he 
lays sticks fastened together with tough fibre, 
until a platform about six feet long by two feet 
wide is constructed. On the end of this platform 
nearest the tree-trunk he then builds a huge, 
dome-shaped nest a foot or so high, with thick 
sides of interwoven thorns. A covered passage- 
way is then made from the nest to the end of the 
platform in as crooked a manner as possible. 
Across the outer end, as well as at short intervals 
along the inside of this tunnel, are placed cunning 
little fences of thorns with just space enough for 
the owners to pass through. On going out, this 
opening is closed by the owner by placing thorns 
across the gateway, and thus the safety of eggs 
or young is assured. 

A GIGANTIC TUNNEL.—A French engineer, 
Jean Berlier, has worked out in detail the 
plans for a railroad tunnel under the Straits of 
Gibraltar. He would have it run from a point 
in Spain near Gibraltar to Tangier in Morocco, 
the total length, including approaches, being 25 
miles, of which 20 miles would lie under the sea. 
The estimated cost is about $25,000,000. 













TREES ADVANCING IN NEBRASKA.—Prof. 
C. E. Bessey announces, in a letter to Science, 
that he has obtained evidence that trees, including 
such species as oak, hickory, willow, cottonwood, 
elm and box elder, are rapidly advancing in 
eastern Nebraska. The areas covered by them 
are gradually creeping up the courses of the 
streams and spreading out laterally. In some | 
cases, the “tree belt’? along rivers has, within 25 | 
years, increased in width from 100 feet to half a | 
mile, and even a mile. 

EFFECTS OF ANTARCTIC Nicut.—Dr. F. | 
A. Cook, describing the , effects of the long 
Antarctic night on the human body and mind, | 
says that on the exploring ship Belgica, as the | 
cold night lengthened, all became pale “with a 
kind of greenish hue.” The heart grew feeble 
in its action. The men were incapable of con- 
centrated attention, or of prolonged thought. 
One sailor was driven to the verge of insanity, 
but when the returning sun began to appear 
above the horizon he recovered. 

CAPELLA AS A BINARY STaR.—One of 
the most beautiful objects overhead in winter 
evenings is the bright white star Capella, in the 
constellation Auriga. Professor Campbell, of 
the Lick Observatory, announces that he has 
found decisive evidence that Capella is a binary 
star, whose components are too close to be 
Separated by any telescope, although the spec- 
troscope reveals their existence through their 
revolution about their common centre. He even 
Suspects that Capella may consist of three stars, 
all very close together. The principal pair revolve 
around one another in about one hour less 
than four days. The wonder increases when it 
18 recollected that these are suns, each more 
brilliant than our sun. 


i Frost FLOwERs.—The phenomenon called 
; frost flowers” was discussed before the Biolog- 
ical Society in Washington recently by Dr. L. H. 
wey. 

lee which forms on frosty mornings in autumn 
and early winter on certain plants. ~The peculiar 
thing to be explained is that frost flowers do not | 
form on all plants, but only on about 26 species, 
as far as yet known. Among these are frost- | 
weed, dittany, marsh fleabanes and cultivated 
heliotrope. The phenomenon is apparently due | 
‘0 capillary movement of water in the plant, but 
4 wholly satisfactory explanation is lacking. 





The so-called flowers are composed of | 
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TELECRAPHY - 
offering unsurpassed opportunities. Tuition, board and 
room, six months’ . $78. This can be reduced one half. 
School organized 1874. Catalogue free. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Valparaiso, Ind. 


AGENTS ‘= 


MONEY MAKER 
Carpet Stretcher and Tacker 


Our Automatic 
Sells itself. Works on an entirely new rinciple. 
rator stands in stretching and tacking carpet. 
Can stretch and tack two thi “nesses. Stretcher 
draws your weight with the carpet. Don’t pound 
fingers or wear ut knees. Drives 50 tacks. 1 
minute. Every machine guaranteed. Special | 
price to agents on samples, expr ss paid. 
Columbia ke Putter, st-paid 20c. 
Write for terms, cartoon cir. Good Com. Splendid 
seller. Other Spec. One agent sold 38 stretchers 
mm three days. Now is time fo take orders. 
Goddard, Allen Co., 348 State St., Beloit, Wis. 









Selecting Seeds 


from our beautiful catalogue is a pleasure to young 
and old. Our New Century 


GARDEN AND FARM MANUAL 


is richly illustrated by half-tone reproductions of 

Vegetables and Flowers. It is sent free to seed- 

ayers: JOHNSON & STOKES, 
217-219 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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Send for 1900 Imperial Catalogue. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
Eastern Office: 
Spalding 
Sales Dept., 


83 Chambers St., 
NEW YORK. 


Western Office: 


Ames & Frost 
Sales Dept., 


Blackhawk Street and 
Cherry Ave., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ricuarpson & DeLonc Bros., Mirs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. | 

















When 

Mile - a - 

Minute Murphy 
accomplished his won- 
derful feat of riding a Tribune 
a full mile in less than 60 seconds 
behind a special train, he established 
a wheeling record which is likely to remain 
the record for years. The Tribune combines 
the qualities of strength and speed in such a way that 
full confidence is placed in the wheel—the easy-running Bicycle. 


Send for TRIBUNE CATALOGUE. 


AMERICAN BICYCLE COMPANY, 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT. 


CHICAGO, 
9 ILLINOIS. 














You have read about 

them, you have heard how rich 

and delicious they are — but have 

you tried them yourself ? Be sure you 

get nothing in place of them. Besides 
the best food, you get the 


PREMIUMS. 


Cut out the round trade- 
marks from the packages 
and send them to the 


Manufacturers of Friends’ Oats, 
Estab. 1879. Muscatine, Iowa. 
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to the readers of this paper, we will 
send free, to every purchaser of a 
bottle of Abbey’s Salt, a beautiful 
calendar for 1900, embossed and lith- 
ographed in 12 colors and gold, 


Ft 


Abbey’s Salt is composed of fruit 
acids and saline ingredients forming an 
elegant, evenly granulated, efferves- 
cent tonic laxative of delightful acid 
flavor. It is so pleasant to the taste 
that even children take it eagerly. 


Ft 


It will prevent and relieve Consti- 
pation, Indigestion, Headache, Bilious- 
ness, matism, Gout, Fevers; 
Nervous Depression, Skin, Kidney 
and Liver Complaints. It purifies 
the blood and clears the complexion. 


Ft 


There are some people who never 
do anything enti they have to. 
Don’t be one of them. Take care 
of your health while you have it. 
The daily use of Abbey’s Salt will 
keep you in good health the year 
"round by keeping your stomach, liver 
and bowels in perfect condition. 


FFF 


“I am glad to say I find Abbey’s Salt 
an excellent laxative andant-acid. It gives 
good results in various forms of Dyspepsia 
and in Constipation, I havealways thought 
that the effervescent salines were not half 
as well known and used in this country as 
they ought to be.”—Dr. N. B. SIZER, 
Brooklyn, N. Y; 


FFF 


Abbey’s Salt is put up in three 
sizes; the 25-cent size is the usual 
trial size; the 50-<ent size will cure 
a severe case of Dyspepsia or Con- 
stipation, while the $1.00 size is 
purchased by those who have learned 
of the benefits to be derived by the 
daily use of this excellent preparation. 


eee 
Abbey’s Salt is lish and was 
introduced into the United States 
last spring. It is sold in DRUG 
STO only, in many cities and 
towns, but if your druggist has not 
got it yet we will mail any size, post- 
paid, on receipt of price of same. 
et 
If you want the Calendar, but 
refer to purchase Abbey's 
FREE postage and packing and we 
will send one by return mail, 
The Abbey Effervescent Salt Co., 
Dept. B5 Murray St., New York. 


e 
Bait from your local druggist, 
040404040404 


040404040404 6094000404040004040404040000040404040404040004040400060404040400000006 


send us 4c. in stamps to pay 











Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chair, 
Bookcase, Brass and Stee! Bed, Silver 
Tea Set, Oil Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


tifully illustrated booklet free to all who 
t tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Easily Earned. 


No Money Required. Samples Free. 


Beau 
ask. I 












|. You can earn this splendid Couch, 76x28 in., extra 
large, upholstered in figured velours or corduroy, best 
steel springs, deeply tufted, very heavy fringe, worth 
13 in any retail store, by selling 52 boxes of our High- 
trade Toilet Soaps among your friends and neighbors 
at 2c. per box. We trust you for the Soap. Our 
handsome illustrated catalogue showing 150 other 
valuable premiums. Sent free. 
Don’t miss this wonderful offer. Write to-day. 


| BULLOCK, WARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weenly issue of the poner. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 


masters are required to register letters whenever | 


requested to do so. 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 


and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 


name on your paper, which shows to what time | 


your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 

must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 

his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | > 
Hi as we cannot find your name on our | Dew tubes from bamboo. 


continue i 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 
Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Sabscriptons. news of subscriptions 


to The Companion by the payment of money to) 


sirangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 
Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Bosto~. Mass. 








THE HOME TREATMENT OF CON- 
SUMPTION. 


HE present movement among 
sanitarians and philanthro- 
pists looking to the multi- 
plication of institutions for 
the treatment of consump- 
tives will doubtless be 
productive of much good 
indirectly by diffusing sani- 
tary knowledge throughout 
the community. At the best, 
sanatoria and special hospi- 
tals can accommodate only a small proportion of 





those needing treatment, and the great majority | 


of consumptives must continue, as now, to be 
treated at home. 
This can be done much more efficiently than is 


generally believed, for the principles of sanatorium | 
treatment can often be applied without much | the district school-teacher, which read as follows: | 
difficulty to the management of individual patients | « 
| five cents a bushel for acorns there were sixty | 


in their own houses. These principles are clean- 
liness, good air, good food, and a quiet mind. Of 
course, medicinal treatment is necessary. We 


speak only of what the patient himself can do to | 


aid in his own restoration and to protect other | 
| ingly. 


inmates of the house from infection. 


The chief source of danger to those living with | 


a consumptive lies in the expectorated matter, 
and the patient’s chief care should be to see 
that this danger is minimized. He should never 
expectorate anywhere but in a spittoon partly 
filled with a strong carbolic-acid solution, in a 
specially constructed pocket-flask, which can be 
bought of surgical instrument makers, or in a 
paper handkerchief which can be burnt after use. 
The handkerchief pocket should be lined with 
oil-silk or rubber cloth, which can be washed out 
once or twice a day with a strong antiseptic solu- 
tion. 

The patient should also be very serupulous in 
washing his hands frequently, especially before 
eating, as there is danger to himself of infecting 
the food, and so causing the more serious condi- 
tion of consumption of the bowels. 

The next thing in the home treatment of con- 
sumption is fresh air. The patient should spend 
most of his time out-of-doors, in winter as well as 
in summer. A movable wooden screen can be 
made which will shelter him from the wind while 
he lies, well wrapped up, in a reclining chair, in 
the open air. In the city the patient can usually 
avail himself of the roof for his daily airing. On 
stormy days he must perforce stay indoors, and 
then he should sit or recline as near as possible to 
an open window. 

The bedroom windows should never be closed 
day or night, a screen being used to keep the air 


from blowing directly upon the patient. The | 


room should be large and sunny, should not be 
overheated, and should be bare of all unnecessary 
upholstery and without a carpet, although a few 
rugs may be allowed. It is better for a consump- 
tive to sleep alone in the room, and in any case he 
should never have a bedfellow. 

The diet should be most nourishing and also 
pleasing to the palate. Finally, a quiet mind is 
most necessary to the success of home treatment. 
The patient should be led to look forward with 
confidence to an amelioration of his lot, while he 
devotes his energies to a faithful compliance with 
all his physician’s injunctions. 


——-o__-_—— 


A PHILIPPINE ENVELOPE. 


In the Philippine Islands the American soldiers, 
in their correspondence home, have learned a 
lesson from the natives. During the Spanish 
occupation every native inhabitant was compelled 
to carry a paper which was nominally a tax 


receipt, but really was a means of identification 


and control on the part of the Spanish. 


| shrewd horse-trader, and is feedin 
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carrying papers. Any paper not well protected | * th 
is likely to be devoured by ants in a very short | Phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” (Adv. 


time. And yet the man must have his tax receipt 

with him in order to travel from village to village 
or go about his business safely. 

So the Filipinos devised a means of protecting 
their receipts. They took a slender piece of 

bamboo, say half or three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, hollowing it out to the joint, which they 
| left to stop one end. Then they took another 
piece of the same size, and from the end which 
included another joint whittled a cover for the 
| tube, which fitted snugly on. Then they rolled up 
the tax receipt, inserted it within the bamboo 
tube, put on the cover, and so closed it against 
the ants and against dampness. 

The ends of the bamboo were rounded, and 
it could be carried conveniently in a pocket in 
the trousers, where it was always ready to be 
submitted to the Spanish official. 

When our soldiers arrived in the Philippines 
| they found it much easier to get a scrap of paper 
of some sort on which to write a letter than to 
find a safe and suitable envelope. Seeing these 
convenient tax-receipt cases in the hands of the 
natives, it occurred to the soldiers that they 
would serve very well for envelopes, and they put 
| them to that use—either purchasing them from 
| the natives, employing those belonging to Filipino 
soldiers who had been killed, or manufacturing 


It is not necessary, as they found, to provide 
the bamboo tubular envelope with a whittled 


cover when it is used in Uncle Sam’s mails. All | 


that need be done is to put a pin through the 


tube at the open end. This prevents the rolled | 


message from working out. 


No ink or pasted label is necessary for this | 
envelope. The soldier simply cuts on the bamboo 


with his knife the name and address of the person 
to whom the letter is sent. 


MR. ARMOUR’S ACORNS. 


Late in life successful men often go back to 
| their “first love,” their earliest occupation, and 


| Mr. Philip D. Armour has returned to his. A} 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Hnquirer says | 
that he is living on a farm near Oconomowoc, for | 


the benefit of his health. 


Any day during the autumn he could be seen 
directing the work of the “hired hands,” superin- 
tending the building of corn-cribs and barns, and 

enerally showing the influence of his o— train- 
ng. The people of the neighborhood say he is a | 
the fattest 
hogs that have been seen in that section for 
twenty years. 

Long ago, before Mr. Armour embarked on his 
career as a financier, he entertained the theor 
that the best feed for pigs was acorns. Accord- 
ingly, as soon as he took up farming again he | 
sent out word that he would Pay twenty-five cents 
a bushel for acorns delivered in the farmyard. | 

He got enough in a week to feed all the pigs | 
around Oconomowoc, but he also got a note from | 


DEAR Srr: When you offered to pay twenty- | 


scholars in my school. Now the regular attend- | 


| ance is about ten. In the interest of education I 


wish you would suspend your operations for a 
more iavorable season.” 
Farmer Armour saw the point, and acted accord- 


| 


; 


A RHINOCEROS AT LARGE. 


A rhinoceros that can dance is not, like a 
dancing bear, a familiar sight. Naturally sucha 
rhinoceros created a sensation when, while being 
unloaded from a railroad car at Philadelphia, it 
escaped into the street. ‘ 


The beast was sent to the Zoélogical Garden 
and arrived in good health and spirits. Twenty 
employés of the express company stood about to 
prevent its getting away, but when the animal 
started they all fled down Seventeenth Street. 

The rhinoceros went to Market Street, the men 
after it, thence to Sixteenth and back to Filbert. 
In the short journey it passed probably a hundred 
people, and put them all to an. An Italian, 
grinding out a merry tune on his organ, got a 
shock that he will not soon forget. 

The beast has been with a circus and can dance 
and do a cake-walk. At Sixteentlr and Filbert 
Streets it heard the sound of the music, and began | 


dance. 

The Italian did not know what brought the | 
crowd, but he kept on turning his crank until | 
— there was a roar of laughter, and he | 
turned to find the beast standing still, solemn! 
looking at him. With a terrific yell, he droppe 
the crank and ran. The animal was caught and 
put back into the cage with little difficulty. 





HOLDING HIS OWN. 


Even the latest inventions cannot do away with 
all time-honored methods. A farmer of the old 
school made this very plain the other day, | 


His wife wanted some tacks, and he went into | 
the village hardware store to buy a package. The | 
storekeeper thought he saw an opportunity. } 

“Tl tell you what you want,” said he. “You | 
want a bicycle to ride round your farm on. It'll 
save you time and money. They’re cheap now, 
dirt cheap at thirty-five dollars.” | 

The farmer scratched his chin. ‘I’d ruther put | 
the money into a cow,” he said. 

“But think,” replied the shopkeeper, jocosely, 
“think how foolish you’d look riding round town 
ona ‘s 
“Well,” said the farmer, “I don’t know. Per- 
haps I shouldn’t look so much more foolish than I 
should milkin’ a bicycle!” 

And he bought the tacks. 
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The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s Cam- DORN your homes swith 
Fern Ficus, Palms and 
other leat and Flowering 

















Despite the following bit of dialogue, found in 
the Indianapolis Journal, there is nothing topo- 


| graphically wrong about the town in question. 


“Do you mean to tell me,” said an inquirin 
visitor in a Hoosier village, “that those two Hi 
brothers are deaf and dumb?” 


eae 


STRarieny vas ee a ee 


. 


Any native who could not at any moment pro-| , “Yes,” replied the native, “we allus calls ’em | 
duce this receipt, showing that he had paid his the two Hills without a holler.” 
taxes for the last or current year, was subject to 
arrest and imprisonment; and it was very easy | 
to deny the receipt to men whom the authorities | ,, rn EW Rg i ee Z + i 
thought they had reason to suspect. omar het ovary ‘time T oy awake l uat 
The Filipino native rarely had a safe means of | myself coming back.”—Exchange. 


| 
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deal will save you money, Try it. Elegant catalo 
For a good, hearty, nourishing, | | free. sth your. meron, il greenhouses. a? 
winter breakfast, to fit for school or Li bp Ros 28, Painaovite, @, 


office, try this: rs 
Breakfast Porridge The Child’s 
“Prophylactic” 


To one quart of boiling water add one-half tea- 
spoon full of salt and three-fourths of a cup 
of Cream of Wheat. Stir itin slowly and cook A 
is even more important for your 
children (if possible) than 
the adult size is for you. 















fifteen minutes or longer, in a covered dish set 
in boiling water. Cooking one-half or three- 
quarters of an hour increases its delicacy of 
flavor. Serve hot with cream and sugar. Many 
prefer it to Stand until it jellies, as this adds 
somewhat to its delicacy. 

Ask your grocer to show you the beautiful 
Cream of Wheat pictures. 


25c. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box-—for your pro- 
tection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth. 
Bristles in irregular tufts—c/eans between the teeth, 
Hole in handle and hook to hold it. These mean 
much to cleanly persons—the only ones who like 
our brush. Adults’, 35c. Children’s (2 sizes), 25c. 


Co B il or ler’s. . 
Cream of Wheat . Minneapolis, Minn. B am or af deg er’s. Send for our free booklet, 


PLORENCE MPG. CO., 100 Pine 8t., Florence, Mass. 
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»<*" Boys, rabbits are “ripe.” 
w=Have you tried your 
Stevens Favorite on them 
yet? It’s as good for 


Rabbit 
Hunting 


as for any other shooting. True, it 
takes skill to hit a rabbit on the run, but 
testing one’s marksmanship is half the 
fun of hunting. The extreme 
accuracy of the Favorite insures a hit every time 
if your aim is good. 

‘“*FAVORITES”’ COST ONLY 
$6.00 with open sights; $8.50 with target sights. 


Made for 22, 25 and 32 rim fire cartridges. 

If your dealer does not keep Stevens Rifles do 
not accept some other gun of questionable accuracy. 
) We'll sel! you direct, at above prices, cash with order. 
) Express paid. Send 2-cent stamp for 132-page Catalogue. 


; J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co., Box 38, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Ls 
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rotection 
FoR PLANTERS. 


\ 

Seed is the planter’s ammunition, and good seed is , 

just as important to the man behind the plow as good 
ammunition is to the “man behind the gun.” 


Our 1900 Catalogue of 
EVERYTHING & GARDEN 


is a 190-page book, 9x1ii inches, containing over 700 engrav- 
ings and 6 superb colored plates of Seeds and Plants—a perfect 
mine ‘of information on garden topics. To give our Catalogue the 
largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer : 


EVERY EMPTY ENVELOPE 


Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen, and 
who encloses us 10 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50-cent ‘‘ Harvest ”’ 
Collection of seeds, containing one .packet each of New, Large- 
flowering Sweet Peas, New Giant Pansy, New Giant Comet Asters, 
White Plume Celery, French Breakfast Radish and New Freedom 
Tomato, in a red envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent 
cash payment on any order of goods selected from Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. W 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 3 


. 35 and RTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. , 
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OMEHOW the Crescent is a 
Bicycle that no one finds fault 
with. It seems to have been built 
to order and gives immediate and 
permanent satisfaction. 
It’s the mount for the People, and 
the best way to learn of its many 
good points is to ask its riders. 


Send for New Crescent Catalogue. 


Americar Bicycle Co., 
WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT., 
501 No. Wells St., Chicago. 36 Warren St., New York. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| himself into an upright position, he pulled him- | owned that in his boyhood he sat more than half | _~ 
self quite away from his wig, which had been | the time with them wet and cold. Yet he felt no 
snatched off his head by the weight of the books. | bad results. er 

At the same time the jerk dislodged the books,| If we are a delicate generation, perhaps a f %j 4 
and they and Hiram’s wig fell to the floor of the | perusal of these ancient rules of health might eee rs 
pew behind. | serve to show us the reason. ah. 

The rattling noise of the fall of the books 
| caused the whole congregation to look around 
;and up to the gallery, and of course, instantly Durer’s Ring. 
|attracted the attention of the young ladies and a : 4 
| all the others in the gallery. Those who visit the quaint old city of N urem- 
| ‘The minister—who was a new man in the| berg always seek out, although with much pains, 
the iron ring in the network of the Schine 
Brunnen, a beautiful fountain in the market- 
place. A legend, very sad and yet lovely, is to 
be remembered in connection with it. 

Albrecht Diirer, the artist, had a wife who 
| made him most unhappy, for she was jealous of 
|his work, and tried by all possible means to 
| hinder him from doing it. Still he loved her, 
|and always bore her persecutions patiently, but 
when she died, he was seized with remorse, and 


FEBRUARY 1, 1900. 












jare fast 
| that you do in a slow plate. 


| FRE Write us for a fine Platinum 5x7 Feohegragh of 
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Greylock Mountain printed from Ber 

BERKSHIRE DRY PLATE CO., No. Adams, Mass. 

| Sold by ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., Boston. 
HALL & LYON CO., Providence, R. I. 












The Tithing-Man’s Rebuke. 


A practical joke is the last thing that we should parish, and did not know Hiram’s peculiarity 
think of as a means of grace, and least of all a as to hair — stopped short in his sermon, with 
practical joke played in church. Yet there is a| astonishment ; for there sat Hiram with both his 
well-sustained tradition in the Massachusetts hands held to a pate as bald and yellow and 
town of W. that such a joke was once success- | shiny as any pumpkin, and destitute of even a | 





FORA S 


 HEADACH E 





When a dealer tries to induce you to 
buy ‘‘something else just as good,’’ he is 
looking out for his interests, not yours. 
He knows there is NOTHING so good as 


NERVEASE 


It cures a headache in 5 minutes. Emi- 
nent physicians pronounce Nervease to be 
the most valuable discovery of the age. 


25 CENTS PER BOX. 
FIVE BOXES, $1.00. 


local church | fringe of hair along the sides. 
to cure a choir-master of a very bad habit in| In the suddenness of his waking, Hiram could 
church, as well as of the sin of vanity. | form no idea of what had become of his wig. 
Since the children of both the men concerned ze es at the — —— poo i — 
ill living, it may be as well to call the actors | helplessly around, even , , 
a this scene by names that are not quite their | down to the body of the church below him. And | ¥ePt bitterly because he had not, si lgaliana 
own. The tithing-man was, we will therefore | when he saw that all the people were looking at | Te, Succeeded in making her happy. 
say, Zebulon Dawes. Ordinarily he sat in the | him, holding their hands to their mouths to save | That night he cried himself to sleep, and this 
little gallery, where he could overlook the whole | themselves from profaning the sacred place with | W®* his dream: An angeF came into the room, 
congregation, and whence he could easily touch | laughter, the yellow of his great pate turned to | and held up before him the wedding-ring which 


fully employed by an officer of the 


, : . . | had been taken from the hand of his dead wife. 
any inattentive or off Epeoen wih bt lng “This has not been a pledge of love and affec- 


tion to thee, poor Diirer,’”’ said she, ‘‘and I have 
come to remove it from thee. I will turn it into 
iron, as an emblem of the chain thou didst wear, 
and it shall be inserted in the most beautiful 
fountain of this town, as a memorial of, thy life 
/and works, and an imperishable honor to its 
citizens.” 


rod. 
The choir .also occupied the gallery. The 
master of the choir was Hiram Bond. He hada 
habit of falling asleep during the sermon, and 
when he was asleep he snored softly. Zebulon 
Dawes had often waked Hiram Bond by gently 
shaking him, and had reproved him for this great 


disrespect for the worship of God, but Hiram | and picked it up. 


seemed to be incorrigible. Evidently, some 


rebuke sharper than any he had administered | the accident happened, but it cured Hiram Bond 


was necessary. He could not think what this 
rebuke should be, but an opportunity was sup- 
plied for its administration. 

Hiram Bond was extraordinarily bald, and 
was utterly ashamed of his baldness. From all 
the younger generation in the town he had con- 
cealed the fact by wearing a costly wig of skilful 
construction. Only a quick eye could detect the 
artificial character of the ringlets that hung about 
Hiram’s neck; and as he was a bachelor, and 
cultivated the society of the young people, and 
especially that of the young ladies, it was impor- 
tant that the secret of his “topknot’’ should be 
guarded from such as did not already know it. 
Of course it was known to the older people, 
including Zebulon Dawes. 

One warm Sunday, Hiram fell asleep as usual 
on the very front seat of the gallery. Near him, 


are not enough pearls in her 7 Rooms 95 
necklace, or her shoulder) YOU 9 Rooms 110 
Kier Nader ornament is too big, or too PIPING, 





FASTENING DOWN HIS HAIR. 


as singers, were three of the young women of the 
parish, and several young men. Below, the 
church was full of people, as it was every Sun- 
day. Directly behind Hiram sat Zebulon Dawes. 
His usual place was on the front seat. Why did 
he now occupy the one behind ? Perhaps the 
better to shake Hiram Bond, when he should fall 
asleep. 

As Hiram slept now, the ringlets of his wig 
rested on the top of the pew-back. In those 
days the tops of the backs of the pews were 
quite broad and flat—a peculiarity which did not 
conduce to their comfortableness, but which 
helped to keep people awake through the ser- 
mons, by forcing them to sit upright. 

Hiram’s ringlets rested on this flat surface, and 
Hiram slept placidly. A slight snore began to 
rise occasionally from his parted lips. Zebulon 
Dawes did not bend forward and shake him. 
But he took up a hymn-book from the seat, and 
gently laid it upon Hiram’s ringlets. Hiram 
slept on, quite undisturbed. 

Then Zebulon took up another hymn-book, 
and carefully laid it atop of the first. Still 
Hiram slept. He picked up a third, and laid it 
upon that. 

There was now a considerable weight resting 
on the choir- master’s ringlets, but he felt 
nothing through the lifeless artificial locks. 
Then Zebulon moved silently away, and took a 
place in a distant part of the gallery. 
mena Hiram, falling into a more heavy 
slumber than was his wont,—for ere this time, 


ordinarily, Zebulon would have shaken him,— 
“ave a little snorting snore, which waked him 
and caused him to straighten up suddenly with 
As he thus jerked 


a guilty start of alarm. 





| deep red, a phenomenon which did not help the 
| people to restrain their laughter. 

| Then the pastor went on with his sermon with 
| his voice raised to quite a high and commanding 


pitch, and all the people resumed their attention 


| to the discourse. Then one of the young men 
| called Hiram’s attention to the fact that his wig 








was in the pew behind him, and he reached back 


No one but Zebulon Dawes knew exactly how 





ring, and when Diirer awoke the token could not 
of sleeping in church. As often as the desire | be found. Then the news spread that a miracle 


Thereupon the angel vanished, carrying off the”, 


to sleep came upon him after that, the shame | 284 been performed, and soon after an iron ring | 
of the remembrance of that terrible fasted rose | Wa8 noticed inserted in the railing of the fountain. | 


in his heart and drove slumber from his eyelids. | No one knew who put it there, and no opening 
It also, by advertising the fact of his baldness | in the ring has ever been discovered. The good 
to all the town, cured him of his foolish vanity | People of Nuremberg, even those of to-day, say 
in this regard. 
Zebulon Dawes felt that this desirable end | Workman’s craft. 
justified the means by which he had brought it | 
mixed foreign stamps and pocket album, 12 cts. 


ut. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. | 300 COLUMBIAN STAMP Co., ARLINGTON, MASS. 
STAMPS in album and list fee. Agts. 50%. 100 Cuba, 
etc., 5c. Hill Stamp Co., Box B34, 8. End, Boston, Mass. 
STAMPS. 100 all different, ie. Agsroval Sheets at 507. 
CHADWICK & CO., P. O. Box 2328, Boston. 


U RQ Ss of all kinds dyed and made into leading 
b 4, styles. Highest price paid for raw skins. 


E, Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, 


EPILEPSY. 


Afflicted children may be treated, mothers boarding 
with them. Older persons may have careful pursing 
as well as mental and physical training, when desired. 

END FOR INFORMATION TO 


8 
AUBURNDALE SANATORIUM, Auburndale, Mass. 


BY 
MAIL 


25¢. 
Stitch Ripper. 


For ripping and picking out machine-stitching, bast- 
ingsand drawing threads for hem-stitching. It makes 
tipping —~ 4 Not Scissors. Does Not Cut. Tr 

oney back if you wishit. Agents wan . 


A. E. DEMERRITT, 90 Canal Street, Boston. 


Heat 5 Rooms $75 
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Abyssinian Coinage. 


Anything relating to the coinage of other 
countries ought to be of interest here at home, so 
long as our own currency is under discussion. 
Even Abyssinia may contribute something to 
the attractiveness of the prob- 
lems, if not to the solution of 
them. The following account 
is from a recent book on that 
country : 

“No coins are current 
except dollars, and these are 
of the Maria Theresa 1780 
description, the same that 
pass muster along the coasts 
of the Red Sea, in the Sudan, 
and in other places. But 
when you have paid a native 
in these dollars, the chances 
are that he will find fault 
with most of them — either 
they are too old, or they are 
too new, or Maria’s nose is 
not the right shape, or there 

















small—there is no limit to 
the fancies they have. 

“For small change they 
use the amolé, or bar of 
salt. This is a block of hard crystallized salt, 
about ten inches long and two inches in breadth 
and thickness, slightly tapering toward the ends. 
Five of these go to the dollar at the capital, but 
their value varies according to the distance they 
have been brought from Lake Assal, a salt lake 
near the entrance to the Red Sea. People are 
very particular about this, too. If it does not 
ring like metal when flicked with the finger-na 1, 
or if it is cracked or chipped, they will not take 
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REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


with a 


Di 4 hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dieuton. Every Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 
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it. Also when friends meet it is a token of 
affection to give each other a lick of their | 
respective amolés, if they have any handy, and | 
in this way the value of the coin is materially | 
decreased.’’ 


Croupy. , 
Couche 


a> 
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Cold Water and Health. 


Locke’s “Thoughts on Education,’ which 
was published in England in 1693, found many 
readers both in the Old and New World. Locke 
was a very wise and kindly adviser, says Mrs. | 
Alice Morse Earle, especially on moral questions, | 
and even those cautions which seem so laughable | 
to-day, show him to have been far in advance of | dreaded malady, the 
his time. One of his instructions would scarcely | vag ATs eek 
appeal to modern parents, for he not only advised when stores are closed 
mothers to wash the child’s feet daily in cold | aeons tend in bed by 
water, but adjured them to “have his shoes so thin ; 
ns m4 — ae ra Mrs. Dinsmore’s 

Osi uincy suffe under these instruc- | 
tions. When only three years old, he was taken | Cough and Croup Balsam. 
from his warm bed, winter as well as summer, It immediately relieves the worst cough 
carried down-stairs to a cellar kitchen, and EF soothing in — “3 the 
dipped three times in a tub of cold water fresh - 
from the pump. He was also brought up with 
entire indifference to the state of his feet, and | 





Which awakens the 
mother in the night, 
striking terror to her 
heart, is the unmistak- 
able evidence of that 


Por here. 


Price Cents sale everyw 1 
L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


it is a miracle, but the guilds call it a specimen of | 


y one. 











Sample size, 10 cts. Sold by all dealers, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
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Until February 15th we willsend 
one 10c. package free to any 
address on receipt of 2c, stamp. 


NERVEASE CO., Boston. 
PADRAIG 


WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE 


SEES THE TRADE- ~ 
MARK BELOW 


on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 
and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 
Ware, but with- 
out this mark 
there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis @ 
made of 17 differ- £ 
ent makes showed 
in every instance 
one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 

ANTIMONY. 

Each Cooking Utensil =»: 
(we make 5000 different * 
kinds) of the “L. & G.” 
Agate Nickel Steel 

are has, besides this 
‘Trade-Mark burnt in 
the enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
ists’ Certificate as a 

guaranty of 
ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Pamphlet of vital pieces to 


every housewife, FREE to ©", 
any address. F 


Lalance & Grosjean Mfg.Co., 




































New York. Boston. Chicago. 











OUVENTRS of 
The Companion's 
Photographic Exht- 
bition are now ready, 


and may be had 
by sending a stamp 
to the Photographic 
Department of. The 
Youth's Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 


* 
-- 
. 


hese Souvenirs 

contain ten half- 
tone plates and the 
names and addresses 
of over thirteen hun- 
dred contributors. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston. 























Groceries. 





























eigee’ s to Your Health ! | 


(A TOAST.) 


As fresh bread becomes more easily di- 
gested by toasting, so by our new process of 
_.,toasting wheat the same chemical change 
takes place, which makes the grain more 
easy of assimilation, and the process im- 
parts a delicious flavor that makes our 


OLD GRIST MILL 


Toasted Wheat 


one of the most palatable of foods 
and the Ideal Breakfast Dish. 


Let the children try it; they'll like it, i the 
more they eat the stronger, healthier they'll be. 


PREPARED IN FIVE MINUTES. 


l0c. a Package. Sold by most all 
First-Class Grocers. 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. a4 



































FORMOSA |! 
OOLOONG 


is fragrant, delicious, and 


Always Uniform in Quality. 


It is packed in attractive little 
chests containing one pound 
or one half pound each. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 
Send to us for 


Free Sample. 


DELANO, POTTER & CO., 
43-45 Commercial Street, Boston, 
Kindly mention name of your Grocer. 














CIDER MILLS GIVEN AWAY. 


To any one sending us four cents in stamps to pay postage, etc., we will send a 
beautiful reproduction of an old-fashioned cider mill lithographed in four colors. 
IT’S A WORKING MECHANICAL TOY. 

Size 6x9 inches. Made to stand alone on mantel or table. The whole thing is 
so true to nature that it seems almost as if you could hear the roar of the water 
working the great water-wheel and the noise of the grinder grinding the apples 

as they are shovelled into the hopper: There’s a 


Water-Wheel That Turns, 





and asit turns four pic- 
tures are brought into 
view, showing how Aunt 
Saily’s Old-fashioned Cider 
Apple Sauce is made. 

While we’re sending 
you the Cider Mill we'll 
tell you more about this 
famous Apple Sauce 
and how to get it. 


Send 4 cents for post- 
age,etc. The Cider Mill 
itself is FREE. 


A.A. KNIGHTS & SON, 
87 Commercial St., Boston. 
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Speaking of Vanilla: 


Many articles of food, otherwise pure, are made 

injurious, almost poisonous, by the Flavoring - 

used in them, for probably nine-tenths of © = 

the so-called “extracts” are not made from the - 

fruits whose names they bear, but are compounds 

of chemicals, cheap alcohol and water — made to 
imitate the taste of fruit. 


This is particularly true of Vanilla; the high 
cost of Vanilla Beans prompting unscrupulous 
manufacturers to place upon the market all sorts of 
compounds under this gael ad of which con- 
tain no Vanilla at all 


Baker's 
Vanilla 


is made direct from the finest Mexican Vanilla Beans 
by our own special process, by which we secure 
the Vanilla Extract in all of its native purity and 
strength and we give it to you as we get it— PURE. 


Next time you need Vanilla or Lemon, Orange, Almond, Coffee, Chocolate, Rose, decline the 
“just as good" kinds and insist on Baker’s. Sold by the best Grocers every where. 
Always in full measure bottles —no paneled sides. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 
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SAWYER’S — 
CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


gives a beautiful tint and 
restores the color to linens, 


laces and goods that are 
worn and faded, 


Be sure that you get SAWYER’S. 
40 YEARS ‘THE ,PEOPLE'S CHOICE. 





SOLD IN 
SiFtTinG Tor 
BoTTLEs. 
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Canned 
Meats 


Are peared from choice, selected 
materials, and all the work is done with 
exceptional care and cleanliness. We 
know it’s so. We have been there and have seen it. 

Every one in these days knows the convenience 
and economy in using prepared meats, 
but many a-housewife is in doubt as 

to whose is best. 

Any goods bearing this name — 
Libby’s—can be depended upon 
as choice. We’ll stake our reputa- 

tion on it! 

Most all grocers sell Libby’s 
goods. If your grocer 
doesn’t, please to let 
us know. 

CHAS. A. BALDWIN & CO., 


70 So. Market St., Boston. 


New England Agents for 
Libby, cNeill & Libby, 
Chicago. 
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«« Ladies’ Night at the Club I Found Out About 


UNION CLUB COFFEE. 


We Have It AT HOME Now.” = {f vour grocer doesn't | 
LINCOLN, SEYMS & COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


Save the Coupons for FPremiums. 
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BARGAIN 


The Vassar Chafing Dish, at 
$4 25 is a bargain of 
. 9 exceptional value. 

We offer a 3-pint size, with 
separate Hot-Water Pan, Patent 


Lamp, Ebonized Handles and Dome-Shaped Cover. Finely Nickel- 
Plated and Burnished. Booklet of Fifty Receipts Included Free. 


GIVEN ONLY TO COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS FOR ONE NEW 
SUBSCRIPTION AND $2.50 EXTRA. SOLD FOR ONLY $4.25. 
Sent by Express, charges in either case to be paid by the receiver. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Publishers of The Youth's Companion. 
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